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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY, 


WEBSTER’S GRAMMAR, DICTIONARY, &c. &c. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


[ vo certainly regret that the length of this communication, 
and a fear of fatiguing the readers of the Anthology by a dis- 
cussion in which many of them probably do not take an in- 
terest, compel me to restrain myself from a thorough inves- 
tigation of all the prominent innovations upon grammar, 
which Mr. W. has attempted. What a field for animadver- 
sion does his chemico-comico-gr atico-philosophico No- 
MENCLATURE exhibit. I may nore on some future occa- 
sion investigate the propriety of this prostration of the terms 
of grammar ; and the weight of Mr. Webster’s argument 
that an alteration of the terms of grammar were necessary, be- 
cause Lavoisier found those of chemistry defective, that “the 
“ science of grammar is nearly in the condition in which 
“‘ chemistry stood about thirty years ago,” &c. ke. 

But to be well qualified to write on this subject, I must in- 
stitute my experiments, and examine all the transmutations 
which have ever been effected by the best constructed blow- 
pipes of modern chemistry, and the crucibles of ancient al- 
chymy. If I shall discover any remarkable similarit~ be- 
tween Websterianism and chemistry, especially in the changes 
which certain combinations bring about ; viz. if common En- 
glish and the Saxon, mixed and triturated together, cause a 
violent fermentatian, and produce a ¢ertium quid, called the 
“ American English,” having no resemblance to either of its 
component parts, like the operation which takes place on the 
VOL. VIII. 28 
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union of an acid and an alkali, generating a neutral salt ; if I 
perceive in my researches into alchymy a similitude between 
the philosopher’s stone, of Paracelsus, and the Philosophical 
Grammar of Mr. Webster, that the objects of both have been 
to produce go/d to their proprietors, and that both have failed 
in that object ; if I discover any resemblance between those 
two great philosophers themselves, that both during their 
whole lives were at open hostility with their respectable con- 
temporaries ; and that both, as has been said of Paracelsus, 
‘“‘ possessed a heated imagination full of the crudest notions ;” 
why then I will of course honestly and truly give the whole 
evidence ; and the publick shall decide the great question. 

I have dwelt more particularly upon Mr. Webster’s argu- 
ments in regard to the articles, because he himself appears 
to consider them as his chef d’ouvre. They are indeed his 
strong holds into which he resorts, whenever he discharges 
his great guns at the established systems of grammar. The 
selection of the articles for his attack was perfectly in charac- 
ter. There were no other words which could admit of so 
much quibble. 

I must not entirely quit the subject without just exhibiting 
a specimen of what I consider a very comical affair. On the 
subject of the articles in his Grammar, Mr. Webster presents 
us with the several definitions of Harris, Johnson, Lowth and 


Murray, all amounting to nearly the same thing; and of 


course according with the common definitions. At the close, 
Mr. Webster adds ; “so great scholars write, and so their 
disciples copy.’ To this succeeds a string of puns and conun- 
drums, exhibiting much bitterness and little wit, about * bro- 
ken heads” and “ broken legs,” 
ridiculing those writers and their followers. On reading this, 
I had the curiosity to look at a book printed not many years 
ago, entitled, “‘a Grammatical Institute of the English Lan- 
guage, grounded on the ¢rue Principles and Idioms of the 
Language,” purporting to be the work of one “ Noah Web- 
ster, jun. Esquire, attorney at law.” Whether this was the 
same person, who now under the signature of Noah Webster, 
Esq. holds in such contempt the grammarians who conform 
to the common definition of the article, I must leave with 
others to determine. Perhaps it will prove that they are dis- 
tinct persons, as their sentiments are so widely different. The 
junior Webster defines the article thus. ‘“ The article a@ ts 
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placed before a noun to confine its signification to an indivi- 
dual thing ; dut it does not show which of the kind is meant, as a 
pook. AIS CALLED THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE” !! Whose 
head and legs should be broken next ! 

One other circumstance must not be omitted, because, as 
the matter now stands, unless it receives an explanation, which 
I am not enabled to give, it will involve the charge that a cer- 
tain great innovator is either not very learned or not very ho- 
nest. The writer in the Albany Gazette asserts that “* Murray 
has introduced a number of new rules, not founded on the 
idioms of the English language. For instance, he has given a 
conjugation of verbs in the subjunctive mood, which is not 
authorized by a single good author. [how elegant.] The form 
of the verb ‘if thou had, if thou shall, if thou will, is found no 
where, but in this grammar.” In his letter in the Anthology, 
he says, “ When Murray published his Grammar he intro- 
duced a series of tenses under the subjunctive mood, such as, 
if thou loved, if thou had loved, tf thou shall or will love, to the 
amount of some pages, tenses which are certainly not En- 
elish ; and which, I presume, were never inserted in a simi- 
lar work before, and which the author himself, in his Syntax, 
Rule 19, condemned as bad English ; yet he suffered these 
forms to run through the eighth edition before he expunged 
them. Our American reviewers were as passive as lambs 
under this outrage on classick purity. We hear from them 
no censure, no clamour about innovation.” 

Besides the assertion in both of the above quotations, that 
such modes of expression are found in no other grammar than 
Murray’s, it is also in the latter quotation ‘mfilied, that Mr. 
Murray has been guilty of the ridiculous inconsistency of con- 
demning in one part of his work what he affroved in another. 

Now, reader, behold a trick, which I think even Noah Web- 
ster will blush to see detected. I have been at the trouble of 
hunting up an old edition of Murray’s Grammar, the sixth ; 
and what was my astonishment at discovering that instead of 
Mr. Murray’s approving of that form of the subjunctive mood, 
he has made, immediately after these conjugations, the follow- 

ing remarks. 

‘In conformity to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have applied what is called the conjunctive termination to the 
second person singular of the verb, fo dove, and its auxiliaries, 
through all the tenses of the subjunctive ; but whether this is 
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founded in strict propriety, and consonant to the usage of the 
best writers, may justly be doubted. Wowth appears to restrict 
it entirely to the present tensc, and Priestley confines it to 
the present or imperfect tense. This difference of opinion 
amongst such writers may have contributed, in part, to that 
diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the subjunc- 
tive mood.” Then follows a reference to a further discussion 
of the subject, to the 19th rule mentioned by Webster. 

We now perceive that the implied charge of Murray’s in- 
consistency is utterly devoid of truth. In no part of his 
srammar, which I have seen, does he give his own opinion in 
favour of those conjugations ; but he expressly stated, imme- 
diately after the conjugation, that he introduced them “ in 
conformity to the general practice of grammarians,” that their 
propriety “may justly be doubted,” and in further corrobora- 
tion of his opinion, he refers us to the 19th. rule, which Mr. 
Webster would have us infer that Ae had accidentally disco- 
vered. 

But leaving implied charges, let us examine the truth of a 
direct assertion. ‘ This form of the verb is found no where 
but in Murray’s Grammar.” What was the condition of Mr. 
Webster’s intellect when he made this assertion, it is not for 
me to say ; but itis for me to say that perhaps half of the 
grammars now in use, either in whole or in part, do contain 
these conjugations. If Mr. Webster has paid so little atten- 
tion to the subject of grammar as to be really ignorant of these 
facts, he is certainly unfit to write a grammar ; and if he was 
really not ignorant of it, and at the same time could make such 
an assertion, as that I have cited, he is certainly a very bold 
man. Among the grammars and epitomes of grammar lying 
before me are the following, all of which have wholly, or in 
part, given these conjugations, and all are American produc- 
tions, viz. those by Alexander, Bingham, Comly and Tich- 
enor. 

There is one point which must not be entirely omitted 
when examining Mr. Webster’s qualifications for the great 
task of reforming grammar and language. We have advert- 
ed to the probable consequences of suffering a man of his 
speculative turn to alter as suited his taste. These were on 
the presumption that he could, at least if he pleased, write 
common English. Asit has never been my lot to see him 
accomplish this, I very much doubt whether he is capable of 
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doing it. I shall now open one of his books, and as the 
conjurer says, “ you shall see what you shall see.” We will 
take for the purpose of examination some of his critical writ- 
ings. If he ever wrote correctly, he doubtless would in 
pieces of that description. I know of none of his productions 
which evinces more laboured criticism than his letter to Dr. 
Ramsay on the errours in Johnson’s Dictionary. It is a very 
small duodecimo pamphlet of about, 28 pages. As it was so 
very short, there was the less trouble in polishing the lan- 
guage. I have never read this pamphlet through ; but have 
rapidly cast my eyes over several pages of it. On that occa- 
sion I remarked the foliowing passages. 

“ Would the limits of this sketch permit it, I would give 
further illustrations by extracts from Glanville, Digby, Ay- 
liffe, Peakam, L’Estrange, and other authors, which Johnson 
has cited as authorities.” However contemptible our gram- 
marian may consider these authors, I do not think he should 
carry his abuse so far as to class them under the neuter gen- 
der. Neither the sense nor the construction of the sentence 
will permit us to assign any other antecedent to “ which,” than 
“authors.” It could not have been “ extracts ;” for we make, 
not “cite” extracts; and “extracts” is too far from the rela- 
tive. 

Again, ‘A use at which the ears of a correct scholar can- 
not but revolt.” What sort of animals Mr. Webster’s ‘* scho- 
lars” are, I am unable to imagine. They certainly have much 
longer ears than those of the human species ; else I do not 
see how they could easily “ revolt.” 

“ The last defect in Johnson’s Dictionary which I shall no- 
tice, is the inaccuracy of the etymologies... As this has been 
eenerally considered as the least important part of the dic- 
tionary,” &c. &e. 

“ No small fart of his examples are taken from authors,” &c. 

“A still larger fortion of them throw not the smallest 
light,” &e. 

“ A great fart of them throw no light,” &c. 

On perusing these passages I naturally inferred that our 
¢rammarian had found by researches into the Saxon language, 
that the word “ this” in the above quotation was correctly 
used in the singular ; and that are” and “ throw” should be 
in the plural ; but on proceeding a little farther I perused the 
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following, which necessarily increased my difficulty in ac- 
counting for them. 

“‘ He declares that the foréion of merit which the dictionary 
possesses, renders it the more dangerous,” &c. 

As such palpable inconsistencies could not have occurred 
in the writings of so great a critick without a motive, I have 
been conjecturing what that motive could be, and after much 
pondering, the secret is unfolded.. It will be recollected that 
the passage last quoted was written after the others.. Mr. W. 
is hourly pursuing his researches dack, and as he himself says, 
“undoubtedly with success.” When he wrote the first he 
was among the Saxons, but when the latter, he had probably 
extended his rout as far as the Zeutones, and they have it dif- 
ferent. 

The following is a specimen of logick, which is doubtless 
derived from the Saxon schools, for to me, who deal only in 
English, it is perfectly unintelligible. 

‘It may be alleged that it is the duty of a lexicographer 
to insert and define all words found in English books, ‘hen 
such words as fshify, &c. kc. are legitimate English words.” 

Such passages will doubtless be understood, when, in the 
language of Mr. Webster, “ our ci/izens lay aside their modern 
English books, and push their researches into antiquity.” 
Whether it will be necessary for our citizens to lay aside their 
ledgers and daybooks also, and “ push their researches into 
antiquity,’ is not specified ; but I conclude that this must 
follow. 

The above passages were observed within the compass of 
about a dozen small pages. Had I examined more attentive- 
Jy, I might probably have discovered twice the number. 

It has been suggested, and that with much propriety, that 
it was not very creditable to Mr. Webster to have adopted as 
his polestar and patron, the extraordinary character who pro- 
duced the Diversions of Purley. Horne Tooke has been from 
his cradle a jacobin in literature, and a jacobin in politicks. 
He has been arraigned for high treason against his country, 
and he has been dismissed from the British House of Com- 
mons, where he had obtained a seat through the influence of a 
madman [Lord Camelford] who had a rotten borough at his 
disposal. The real object of Horne Tooke’s writings on lan- 
guage is believed by many intelligent persons to have been, 
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merely to obtain a medium through which he might defame 
his government and his country ; and his pages evince, that 
he labours more to ridicule these than the errours in language. 
Can there be required a stronger proof that such was his ob- 
ject, and that he has accomplished that object, than the fact, 
that his chief patron and friend in this country is the notori- 
ous editor of the Aurora. Duane is his publisher and his 
supporter. Such is the polluted channel through which the 
Diversions of Purley present themselves to the notice of Amer- 
icans, and such is the character whom Mr. Webster delight- 
eth to honour.* When engaged in his devotions to this Baal 
of democracy, is it probable that his thoughts ever alight on 
the opposite scene, which his political engagements among 
the steady habit people of Connecticut exhibit. It is surely 
not within the reach of common capacities to perform the 
Protean part so admirably. There in the midst of a people 
grave, stable and just, the foes to jacobins and disorder, no in- 
dividual presents a bolder front against the demon of innova- 
tion than Mr. Webster. No contemptible epithet is in his 
estimation too severe for the common people. He character- 
izes them as “ porpoises,” the most senseless objects of cre- 
ation. After making this comparison in a legislative body, 
Mr. W. could retire to his closet to write grammars and dic- 
tionaries, and declare in them that the common people alone 
are the lawful sovereigns over the realms of language ; and 
that scholars and learned men ought to bend to their supre- 
macy. Could Col. Duane wish him to say more ! 

But I must close. My observations have doubtless been 
desultory, but it would have required more than human abili- 
ties to have brought order out of chaos. If I have wandered 
among objects disconnected, the subjects offered to my notice 
have led me thus. I believe I have more than once acknow- 
ledged my conviction of Mr. W’s literary acquirements, and 
that if his labour could be properly directed, they might be 
creditable to himself, and useful to others. Whenever he has 
been content to move along the sphere in which other men 
have moved, he has appeared to advantage ; and, perhaps, 


*It is a curious fact that Mr. Webster in all his writings scrupu- 
fously adheres to the expression, Mr. Horne Tooke, when Bishop 
Lowth, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Blair, &c. are thrown into the back ground, 
with the simple names—L.owth, Johnson, Blair, Campbell, &c. 
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never more so than on a recent occasion, when he took up his 
pen in favour of religion. It may, in his estimation, be in- 
compatible with the state of literature in America, to afford a 
subsistence to a professed bookmaker, unless he continually 
strikes out novelties, which derive a chance of sale from their 
possession of those qualities alone. Itis certainly no cause 
of reproach to Mr. W. that he looks to the sale of his many 
books for his support ; though I think it would ultimately 
have been both for his pecuniary advantage, and for his repu- 
tation, to feel less ambition to roam in uncultivated regions. 
The fruits which he gathers in these wanderings in the wil- 
derness, without himself appearing to be a judge of their fla- 
vour, he pronounces with enthusiasm to be an important ac- 
quisition to his fellow creatures ; and he demands for them, 
in the market, a price far above their value. Unconvinced by 
the neglect of his countrymen to deal with him, he is obliged 
to have recourse to artifice in keeping up his prices, which he 
would not have found necessary, had he been contented to 
have tilled his soil for the production of those commodities 
which other men have found saleable and useful. 

Though I have traced him through many “ changes,” and 
discovered him in the form of many an “untried being ;” I 
had followed him to a resting place, where I had supposed he 
would have become stationary ; but I think I perceive symp- 
toms of some new enterprise. When he completed his Phi- 
losophical and Practical Grammar, there was a momentary 
calm. He described the beatifick mansion, of which, by fa- 
vour of Mr. Tooke, he had become the lord and possessor, as 
indeed one of the most enchanting that could be occupied by 
mortals. One would have supposed, that, so situated, he had 
nothing further to do but quietly to settle down in his new 
possession, and enjoy, during the remainder of life, the feast 
of reason. He describes his habitation thus: “ The author of 
the Diversions of Purley has pointed out the way to the Tem- 
ple of Knowledge, unlocked the gate, and presented a gene- 
ral view of the structure. I have penetrated into the build- 
ing, surveyed the interiour apartments, and attempted a de- 
lineation of the several forms, with their dependencies, and 
the symmetry of the whole edifice.” But the brightest pros- 
pects are often soon overshadowed ; and Mr. Webster has 
already given us cause to apprehend that Mr. Tooke’s “ Tem- 
ple of Knowledge” has proved to be a very different estab- 
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lishment ; for his recent letter in the Anthology conveys to 
his friends the painful intelligence that he is hard at work, 
CLEANSING THE AUGEAN STABLE. 


STEADY HABITS. 
January 8th. 1810. 


REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
Written in the year 1769. 


“The publication of Mr. Locke’s Treatise upon Education, which very 
properly animadverted upon the exclusive attention, then prevailing 
in the English grammar schools, to the acquisition of the dead lan- 
euages, unhappily gave some degree of countenance to that darling 
opinion of dunces and projectors—that the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages is a branch of education both unnecessary and inju- 
rious. The following disquisition of Dr. Beattic, though not perhaps 
doing complete justice to the subject, replies with elegance and con- 
siderable ability to the most popular objections to Classical Learning. 
As acomplete edition of the Roman Classicks has been lately propos- 
ed, to which we heartily wish success, and the plan and prospectus 
of which we have printed in a late number, we think our readers will 
not be displeased to see this essay reprinted entire in the Antho- 
logy. Should any one of them wish to see how weakly and absurdly 
the contrary side may be defended by a respectable and sensible man, 
he may read Dr. Rush’s Essays ‘* On the mode of education proper in 
arepublick,” and * On the study of the Latin and Greek languages.” 


[Ep. AntH. 


Tue calumniators of the Greek and Roman learning have 
not been few in these latter times. Perrault, La Motte, and 
Terasson, arraigned the taste of the ancients ; and Des Cartes 
and Malebranche affected to despise their philosophy. Yet it 
seemed to be allowed in general, that the study of the classick 
authors was a necessary part of polite education. This, how- 
ever, has of late been not only questioned, but denied : and it 
has been said, that every thing worth preserving of ancient 
literature might be more easily transmitted, both to us and te 
posterity, through the channel of the modern languages, than 
through that of the Greek and Latin. On this subject, se- 
veral slight essays have been written; the authors of which 
seem to think, that the human mind, being now arrived at 
maturity, may safely be left to itself ; and that the classick 
authors, those great instructers of former times, are become 


an incumbrance to the more sprightly genius of the present. 
VOL. VIII. 29 
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‘¢ For who, that is an adept in the philosophy of Locke and 
Newton, can have any need of Aristotle ? What useful pre- 
cept of the Socratick school has been overlooked by modern 
moralisis ? Is not geometry as fairly, and as fully displayed 
in the French and English tongues, as in the unknown dia- 
lects of Archimedes, Apollonius, and Euclid ? Why have re- 
course to Demosthenes and Cicero, for examples in an art, 
which Massillon, Bourdaloue, and the French academicians, 
(to say nothing of the orators of our own country,) have car- 
ried to perfection ? Are we not taught by Voltaire and his edi- 
tors, who, though ignorant of Greek, are well read in Madam 
Dacier’s translations, that Tasso is a better poet than Homer ; 
and that the sixth and seventh cantos of the Henriade are 
alone more valuable than the whole Iiiad ?* What dramatick 
poet of antiquity is to be compared with the immortal Shake- 
speare ? what satirist with Pope, who to all the fire and eleva- 
tion of Juvenal, joins the wit, the taste, and sententious mo- 
rality, of Horace ? As to criticism: is there in Aristotle, Di- 
enysius, Cicero, Quintilian, or Longinus, any thing that is 
not more philosophically explained, and better illustrated by 
examples, in the writings of Dacier, Rollin, Fenelon, Dryden 
and Addison ?—And then, how debasing to an ingenuous mind 
is the drudgery and discipline of our publick schools ! That 
the best days of youth should be embittered by confinement, 
amidst the gloom of solitude, or under the scourge of tyran- 
ny ; and all for no purpose, but thatthe memory may be load- 
ed with the words of two languages that have been dead up- 
wards of a thousand years :—is it not an absurdity too gross 
toadinit of exaggeration ? Tosee a youth of spirit hanging over 
a musty folio, his cheek pale with watching, his brow furrowed 
with untimely wrinkles, his health gone, and every power of 
his soul enervated with anxiety, and stupified with poring up- 
on trifles—what blood boils not with indignation, what heart 
melts not with sorrow ! And then the pedant, just broken loose 
from his cell, bristling all o’er with Greek, and puffed with 
pride, as Boileau says ; “his head so full of words, that no 
room is left for ideas ; his accomplishments so highly prized 
by himself, as to be intolerable to others ; ignorant of the 
history, and untouched with the interests, of his native coun- 
try ;—what an useless, what an odious animal! Who will 


* See Le Vicende cella Literatura, page 166. 
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say that education is on a right footing, while its tendency is 
to create such a monster !—Ye parents, listen, and be wise. 
Would you have your chiidren healthy, and polite, and sendéi- 
mental ? Let their early youth be employed in genteel exer- 
cises ; the theatre, the coffeehouse, and the card-table, will 
refine their taste, instruct them in publick affairs, and produce 
habits of attention and contrivance ; and the French authors 
will make them men of wit and sprightly conversation, and 
give a certain je ne sgai guoi of elegance to their whole beha- 
viour :—but for Greek and Latin, the study of Gronovius, 
Scaliger, and Burman, the accomplishment of Dutch com- 
mentators and Jesuits ;—heavens ! what has a man of fashion 
to do with it !” 

Most of the discourses I have heard or read on this side of 
the question were in a similar style of vague declamation, 
seasoned with high encomiums on the utility and elegance of 
the French language and literature, and on the late discoveries 
in physiology, for which we cannot be said to be indebted to 
any of the sages of Greece and Rome. And how easy is it to 
declaim on such a topick ! By blending some truth with your 
falsehood ; by giving to the latter the air of harmless amplifi- 
cation, and by descanting on the abuses of study, as if they 
were its natural consequences, you may compose a very plau- 
sible harangue ; such as could not be fully answered without 
greater waste of time and patience, than the champion of an- 
tiquity would think it worth his while to bestow. And if your 
doctrine happens to flatter the prejudices, the vanity, or the 
indolence of the age, you will be regarded by some as a fine 
writer, of liberal principles, and a manly spirit. 

It is however thought by many, who in my opinion are 
more competent judges, that an early acquaintance with the 
classicks is the only foundation of good learning, and that it is 
incumbent on all who direct the studies of youth, to have this 
great object continually before them, as a matter of the most 
serious concern; for that a good taste in literature is friendly 
both to publick and to private virtue, and of course tends to 
promote in no inconsiderable degree the glory of a nation ; 
and that as the ancients are more or less understood, the prin- 
ciples and the spirit of sound erudition will ever be found to 
flourish or decay. I shall therefore state as briefly as possi- 
ble some of the peculiar advantages that seem to me to ac- 
company this sort of study ; with a view to obviate, if I can, 
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certain prejudices, which I am sorry to ebserve have of late 
years been gaining ground, at least in the northern part of 
this island. The subject is copious ; but I doubt whether 
those adversaries to whom I now address myself would take 
the trouble to read a long dissertation. 

The objections that are most commonly made to the study 
of the Greek and Latin authors, may perhaps be reduced to 
four. Itis said, first, ‘that this mode of education obliges 
the student to employ too much time in the acquisition of 
words : secondly, that when he has acquired these languages 
he does not find that they repay his toil :—thirdly, that the 
studies of a grammar-school have a tendency to encumber the 
genius, and consequently to weaken, rather than improve, the 
human mind :—and, lastly, that the classick authors contain 
many descriptions and doctrines that may seduce the under- 
standing, inflame the passions, and corrupt the heart.” 

I, 1. In answer to the first objection, I would observe, that 
the plan of study must be very bad, where the student’s health 
is hurt by too close application. Some parents and teachers 
have thought, that the proficiency of the scholar must be in 
proportion to the number of hours he employs in conning his 
task : but that is a great mistake. Experience proves, that 
three or four hours a day, properly employed in the grammar- 
school, have a better effect than nine; and are sufficient to 
lay within a few years a good foundation of classical know- 
jJedge. Dunces, it is true, would require more time; but 
dunces have nothing to do with Greek and Latin: Fer studies 
that yield neither delight nor improvement are not only su- 
perfluous, but hurtful ; because they misemploy those facul- 
tics which nature had destined to other purposes. At the 
same time, therefore, that young men are prosecuting their 
erammatical studies, they may learn writing, drawing, arith- 
metick, and the principles of geometry ; and may devote the 
intervals of leisure to riding, fencing, dancing, and other man- 
ly exercises. Idleness isthe greatest misfortune incident to 
early years ; the distempers it breeds in the soul are number- 
less and incurable. And where children, during their hours 
of relaxation, are left at their own disposal, they too often 
make choice of criminal amusement anc bad company. At 
Sparta, the youth were continually under the inspection of 
those who had authority over them ; their education, says 
Plutarch, was one continued exercise of obedience : but it 
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was never said, that the Spartan youth became torpid, or me- 
lancholy, or sickly, from want of amusement. Wherever 
there is a school, there ought to be, and generally is, a field 
or area for diversions ; and if the hours that boys in this coun- 
try spend with one another, that is, in sauntering, and too of- 
ten in gaming, quarrelling, and swearing, were to be devoted 
to exercise, under the eye of some person of prudence, their 
souls and bodies would both be the better for it ; and a great 
deal of time left for the study of many branches of know- 
ledge, besides what is contained in the grammar and ancient 
authors. The misfortune is, that we allot too much of their 
time, not to play, but to idleness ; and hence it happens, that 
their classical studies interfere with other necessary parts of 
education. But certain it is, that their studies and amuse- 
ments might be made perfectly consistent ; and the culture 
of the mind promoted at the same time with that of the body. 
If both these ends are not always accomplished, and but sel- 
dom pursued, the blame is to be laid, neither on the teacher, 
nor on the things that are taught, but on those persons only 
who have the power of reforming our school discipline, and 
want the inclination. At any rate, the blame cannot be laid 
on the classick authors, or on those very useful members of 
a commonwealth, the compilers of grammars and dictionaries. 
For the faculties of children might be dissipated by idleness, 
their manners poisoned by bad company, or their health im- 
paired by injudicious confinement, though Greek and Latin 
were annihilated. 

2. It is another abuse of study, when the hours of atten- 
dance in a grammar-school are all employed in the acquisition 
of words. Ifa child find nothing but words in the old authors, 
it must be owing to the stupifying influence of an ignorant 
teacher. ‘The most interesting part of profane history is de- 
livered by the writersof Greece and Rome. From them alse 
we may learn the purest precepts of uninspired morality, de- 
livered in the most enchanting language, illustrated by the 
happiest allusions, and enforced by the most pertinent exam- 
ples, and most emphatical reasoning. Whatever is amusive 
and instructive in fable, whatever in description is beautiful, 
or in composition harmonious, whatever can soothe or awaken 
the human passions, the Greek and Roman authors have car- 
ried to perfection. That children should enter into all these 
beauties, is not to be imagined ; but that they may be made 
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to comprehend them so far as to be improved and delighted 
ina high degree, admits of no doubt. Together with the 
words, therefore, of these two celebrated languages, they may 
learn, without any additional expense of time, the principles 
of history, morality, politicks, geography and criticism ; 
which, when taught in a foreign dialect, will perhaps be found 
to leave a deeper impression upon the memory, than when 
explained in the mother tongue. The young student should 
be equally attentive to the phraseology and to the subject of 
his lesson ; and receive directions for analyzing the one, as 
well as for construing the other. He ought to read his authors, 
first as a grammarian, secondly as a philosopher, and lastly as 
a critick ; and all this he may do without difficulty, and with 
delight as well as profit, if care is taken to proportion his task 
to his years and capacity. Nor let it be supposed, that the 
first principles of grammar are more intelligible to a young 
mind, than the rudiments of philosophy and rhetorick. In 
matters within their sphere, do we not find that children can 
distinguish between truth and falsehood ; perceive the con- 
nection of causes and effects ; infer an obvious conclusion 
from plain premises, and even make experiments upon na- 
ture for the regulation of their own conduct ? And if in mu- 
sick, and drawing, and penmanship, and phraseology, the 
taste of a child is improvable, why not in composition and 
style, the cadence of periods, and the harmony of verse, pro- 
bability of fable, and accuracy of description ? The more we 
attend to an author’s subject, the greater proficiency we shal} 
always make in his language. To understand the subject 
well, it is necessary to study the words and their connection 
with a critical eye ; whereas, even when his knowledge of 
the words is very superficial, a scholar or tutor, who attends 
to nothing else, may think himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the author’s meaning. The mere grammatical teacher will 
never be found to have any true taste for his author: if he 
had, it would be impossible for him to confine himself to ver- 
bal remarks : he must give scope to his admiration or dis- 
gust, if he really feel those passions ; and must therefore 
communicate to the pupil some portion of his own enthusiasm 
or sagacity. 

8. The mental faculties of children stand as much in nced 
of improvement, and consequently of exercise, as their bodily 
powers. Nor is it of small importance to devise some mode 
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of discipline for fixing their attention. When this is not done, 
they become thoughtless and dissipated to a degree that often 
unfits them for the business of life. 

The Greeks and Romans had a just sense of the value of 
this part of education. The youth of Sparta, when their more 
violent exercises were over, employed themselves in works of 
stratagem ; which in a state, where wealth and avarice were 
unknown, could hardly be carried to any criminal excess. 
When they met together for conversation, their minds were 
continually exerted in judging of the morality of actions, and 
the expediency of publick measures of government ; or in 
bearing with temper, and retorting with spirit, the sarcasms 
of goodnatured raillery. They were obliged to express them- 
selves, without hesitation, in the fewest and plainest words 
possible. These institutions must have made them thought- 
ful, and attentive, and observant both of men andthings. And 
accordingly, their good sense, and penetration, and their ner- 
vous and sententious style, were no less the admiration of 
Greece, than their sobriety, patriotism, and invincible cou- 
rage. For the talent of saying what we call good things, they 
were eminent among all the nations of antiquity. As they 
never piqued themselves on their rhetorical powers, it was 
prudent to accustom the youth to silence and few words. It 
made them modest and thoughtful. With us very sprightly 
children sometimes become very dull men. For we are apt 
to reckon those children the sprightliest, who talk the most : 
and as it is not easy for them to think and talk at the same 
time, the natural effect of their too much speaking, is too lit- 
tle thinking. At Athens, the youth were made to study their 
own language with accuracy both in the pronunciation and 
composition ; and the meanest of the people valued them- 
selves upon their attainments in this way. Their orators must 
have had a very difficult part to act, when by the slightest im- 
propriety they ran the hazard of disgusting the whole audi- 
ence : and we shall not wonder at the extraordinary effects 
produced by the harangues of Demostheues, or the extraordi- 
nary care wherewith those harangues were composed, when 
we recollect, that the minutest beauty in his performance 
must have been perceived and felt by every one of his hearers. 
It has been matter of surprise to some, that Cicero, who had so 
true a relish for the severe simplicity of the Athenian orator, 
should himself in his orations have adopted a style so diffuse 
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and declamatory. But Cicero knew what he did. He hada 
people to deal with, who, compared with the Athenians, might 
be called illiterate ;* and to whom Demosthenes would have 
appeared as cold and uninteresting, as Cicero would have 
seemed pompous and inflated to the people of Athens. In 
every part of learning the Athenians were studious to excel. 
Rhetorick in all its branches was to them an object of princi- 
pal consideration. From the story of Socrates we may learn, 
that the literary spirit was keener at Athens, even in that cor- 
rupted age, than at any period in any othercountry. Ifa per- 
son of mean condition, and of the lowest fortune, with the ta- 
lents and temper of Socrates, were now to appear, inculcating 
virtue, dissuading from vice, and recommending a right use 
of reason, not with the grimace of an enthusiast, or the rant of 
a declaimer, but with good humour, plain language, and sound 
argument, we cannot suppose, that the youth of high rank 
would pay him much attention in any part of Europe. Asa 
juggler, gambler, or atheist, he might perhaps attract their 
notice, and have the honour to do no little mischief in some 
of our clubs of young worthies ; but from virtue and modesty, 
clothed in rags, I fear they would not willingly receive im- 
provement. The education of the Romans, from the time 
they began to aspire toa literary character, was similar to that 
of the Athenians. The children were taught to speak their 
own language with purity, and made to study and translate the 
Greek authors. The laws of the twelve tables they commit- 
ted to memory. And as the talent of publick speaking was 
not only ornamental, but even a necessary qualification, to 
every man who wished to distinguish himself in a civil or mili- 
tary capacity, all the youth were ambitious to acquire it. The 
study of the law was also a matter of general concern. Even 
the children used in their diversions to imitate the procedure 
of publick trials; one accusing, and another defending, the 
supposed criminal: and the youth, and many of the most re- 
spectable statesmen, through the whole of their lives, allotted 
part of their leisure to the exercise of declaiming on such 
topicks as might come to be debated in the forum, in the 
senate, or before the judges. Their domestick discipline was 
very strict. Some ancient matron, of approved virtue, was 


* Cicero himself acknowledges, that many of the Romans were very 
incompetent judges-of rhetorical merit.—Haec turba et barbaria fo- 
rensis dat locum vel vitiosissimis oratoribus. De Orat. lib. 1. sect. 118. 
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appointed to superintend the children in their earliest years ; 
before whom every thing criminal in word or deed was ayoid- 
ed as a heinous enormity. This venerable person was care- 
ful both to instil good principles into her pupils, and also to 
regulate their amusements, and, by preserving their minds 
pure from moral turpitude, and intellectual depravation, to 
prepare them for the study of the liberal arts and sciences. It 
may also be remarked, that the Greeks and Romans were 
more accurate students than the moderns are. They had 
few books, and those they had were not easily come at: what 
they read, therefore, they read thoroughly. I know not, 
whether their way of writing and making up their volumes, 
as it rendered the perusal more difficult, might not also occa- 
sion a more durable remembrance. From their conversation 
pieces, and other writings, it appears, that they had a singular 
facility in quoting their favourite authors, Demosthenes is said 
to have transcribed Thucydides eight times, and to have got 
a great part of him by heart. This is a degree of accuracy 
which the greater part of modern readers have no notion of. We 
seem to think it more creditable to read many books superfi- 
cially, than to read a few good ones with care ; and yet it is 
certain, that by the latter method we should cultivate our fa- 
culties, and increase our stock of real knowledge, more effec- 
tually, and perhaps more speedily, than we can do by the for- 
mer, which indeed tends rather to bewilder the mind, than to 
improve it. Every man, who pretends to a literary charac- 
ter, must now read a number of books, whether well or ill 
written, whether instructive or insignificant, merely that he 
may have it to say, that he has read them. And therefore I 
am apt to think, that, in general, the Greeks and Romans must 
have been more improved by their reading, than we are by 
ours. As books multiply, knowledge is more widely diffused ; 
but if human wisdom were to increase in the same proportion, 


what children would the ancients be, in comparison of the, 


moderns ! of whom every subscriber to the circulating library 
would have it in his power to be wiser than Socrates, and 
more accomplished than Julius Cesar! 

I mention these particulars of the Greek and Roman disci- 
pline, in order to show, that although the ancients had not so 
many languages to study as we have, nor so many books to 
read, they were however careful, that the faculties of their 


children should neither languish for want of exercise, nor be 
VOL. VIII. 30 
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exhausted in frivolous emplovment. As we have not thought 
fit to imitate them in this; as most of the children of modern 
Europe, who are not obliged to labour for their sustenance, 
must either study Greek and Latin, or be idle ; (for as to 
cards, and some of the late publications of Voltaire, I do not 
think the study of either half so useful or so innocent as shut- 
tlecock,) I should be apprehensive, that, if classical learning 
were laid aside, nothing would be substituted in its place, and 
that our youth would become altogether dissipated. In this 
respect, therefore, namely, as the means of improving the fa- 
culties of the human mind, I donot see how the studies of the 
grammar school can be dispensed with. Indeed, if we were, 
like the savages, continually employed in searching after the 
necessaries of life ; or if, like the first Romans, our situation 
or temper involved us in perpetual war, I should perhaps allow 
literary improvement of every kind to be little better than 
a costly superfluity ; and if any one were disposed to affirm, 
that in such a state men may enjoy a greater share of animal 
pleasure, than all the ornaments of art and luxury can furnish, 
I should net be eager to controvert his opinion. But I take 
for granted, that man is destined for something nobler than 
mere animal enjoyment; that a state of continual war or un- 
polished barbarity is unfavourable to our best interests, as ra- 
tional, moral, and immortal beings ; that competence is pre- 
ferable to want, leisure to tumult, and benevolence to fury : 
and I speak of the arts, not of supporting, but of adorning hu- 
man life ; not of rendering men insensible to cold and famine ; 
but of enabling them to bear, without being enervated, and en- 
joy without being corrupted, the blessings of a more prospe- 
rous condition. 


-—— ______ | 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


A DISSERTATION UPON THINGS IN GENERAL, AFTER THE 
MANNER OF SEVERAL AUTHORS. 


By an Amateur. 


Is the importance of any topick, or the variety of details it 


involves, could ever deter any author from his purpose, the 
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subject of this dissertation would produce that effect. But 
being animated and prepared for the task by a long course 
of previous studies, and convinced of its utility, I feel confi- 
dent, if my readers are not slow in taking leave of a subject, 
and have sufficient elasticity to bound from one place to ano- 
ther in rather quick succession, that we may all of us be edi- 
fied by its execution. 

It will be fair however, in the outset, to caution all those 
folks who can boggle at any leap, not to mount : if they can- 
not dash through any hedge or over any ditch, they will only 
fatigue themselves for nothing, and lose all the pleasure of 
the chase. If they are in at any death, it will most probably 
be their owr. The game is to be pursued 


“ O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare ;” 


nor could any ingenuity make it otherwise. 

The difficulty in this discussion is very different from that 
which happens in going to law ; it is not in getting out, but 
in getting in. Once fairly impelled, the motion will be rapid 
enough, though in the comet like eccentricity of the course, 
those who resolve to proceed, like Whiston’s “ damned,” 
will be chilled in the remotest regions of Saturn at one pe- 
riod, and scorched in traversing the realms of the sun at ano- 
ther. A meditation on the plurality of worlds, or deciding 
whether the moon has an atmosphere, would be simpler ope- 
rations than the one before us. 

Having arrived however at such a prodigious height, it will 
be well to look down on this little, whirling, twisting, turnip- 
shaped globe, and taking a bird’s eye view of its surface, gra- 
dually descend to its nearest mountains, the Andes, the Alps, 
Tencriffe, Etna, Caucasus ; and while stepping from one 
summit to another, as ladies do on the most prominent stones 
in crossing a muddy street, reflect, for every moment must be 
employed, that all matter exists in three forms, solidity, flu- 
idity, and aeriform elasticity ; and then, the existence of mat- 
ter being ascertained, we may calmly alight on the blue hills 
in the neighbourhood of Boston ; from which latter place the 
nature of spirit may be easily considered. 

Spirit is joined with matter only in man. The physical 
part of man is composed of two forms of matter, solidity and 
fluidity, with which the moral part is united, but in what man- 
ner philosophers are not agreed. This however is of no great 
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consequence ; their action upon éach other is strange and of- 
ten contradictory in its effects. Some individuals have more 
flesh, and others have more mind. One thing only is certain 
respecting it, that the extent, the lightness, the elasticity, or 
the force of the mind, do not depend on the greater or less 
quantity of flesh. Thus far of man and woman too in their 
individual state. 

Man in his social state is more important. To define and 
class him as 4 solitary being, or as a social one, is attended 
with almost insuperable difficulty. Plato himself failed in the 
former instance ; for a deplumed cock answered to his de- 
scription.* The most satisfactory definition is a discovery of 
modern times ; man is a cooking animal. The social state 
of man has also given rise to many different opinions ; but 
after all, that of Champfort is the simplest, and perhaps the 
best : Society, says he, is composed of two classes ;—of those 
who have better dinners than appetites, and those who have 
better appetites than dinners. 

Man is the creature of education, and ought not to be bred 
above or below his rank, a rule which is violated both ways in 
this country. Take an instance of the latter, the former is in 
every man’s way. Nathan was the son of a country gentle- 
man ; he was sent to an academy to learn Latin, and his ca- 
techism. When at home, there was no indulgence for him 
in the parlour, and perfect indifference about his associating 
with his father’s labourers : He was however regularly taught 
not to steal, because it was a violation of the eighth command- 
ment, and never suffered to grin after the sun went down on 
Saturday night, till it rose again on Monday morning. Indue 
time he went to college. By the care of a lady, who had some 
experience of life, and who was greatly admired in the coun- 
try, he was furnished with a set of principles, written in large 
copy hand and fastened into his pocket book. His progress was 
for a time surprising ; those who had the care of him, began 
to flatter themselves that he had no genius, and that he would 
make auseful man. Alas! the fairest hopes are often blast- 
ed! It was in his sophomore year, one luckless, murky night, 
that he lost his pocket book—and his principles were in it !— 
He now became fond of sitting in an oblique position, and 
wrote his themes in blank verse. These striking resemblances 


* Vid. vet. schol. Grec. 
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to Milton soon bewildered him, and made him blind to his 
duty. He went through college—his further history may be 
easily imagined. 

The mention of themes recals to mind a few desultory 
rules for composition and conversation, which have been lately 
collected ; and in a treatise of this kind, no hint must be pass- 
ed by, lest it should never occur again. 

1. If you wish to convince people by argument, begin by 
insulting their feelings, and rousing their passions. Vide our 
political writers, passim. 

2. If you are writing upon political economy, draw your au- 
thorities from Petrarch and Dante. 

3. If you quote from the Latin poets, choose Claudian and 
Statius, or in case of need, Sannazarius or Buchanan. To cite 
Virgil and Horace is a stale college trick. 

4, If you seek for the sublime, and are not afraid of floun- 
dering, look over the 4th of July orations, and the addresses 
to the Charitable Fire Society. 

5. If you wish to attain general views, and what the pain- 
ters call a large manner, consult the French state papers. 
The Dutch have windmills innumerable, they smoke almost 
as much as the Americans, and drink more gin ; every man 
and woman in the country is by petticoats and breeches sur- 
rounded as many times as Erebus was by Styx. Even the fat 
burgomasters of the present day had heard of the De Ruyters 
and Van Tromps, the De Wits, and the Princes of Orange ; 
but the French are not puzzled by all these facts ; the French 
emperour in casting his eyes over Europe, puffed away the fog 
and tobacco smoke that covered the country, and saw at once 
that Holland was only “ the alluvion of the Rhine.” 

6. Always speak to the purpose ; do not attempt to teach a 
blind man painting. In Andover you would descant upon the 
apathy consequent on too much mildness of character, har- 
mony and concord in the heads of an institution. In Cam- 
bridge, you would dwell on the confusion incident upon too 
much energy, and upon the calamities attending early mar- 
riages. 

7. If you are engaged in teaching, make use of classick 
methods. For instance, do you want to give ladies, who are 
frightened at the ugliness of the words, an idea of synthesis 
and analysis, take a group of them making patchwork, and 
then, like the man who discovered that he had been speaking 
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prose ail his life, they will be surprised at finding that they 
are performing both those operations at the same time. They 
are putting together pieces of calico, which is synthesis, and 
they are taking to pieces the characters of their acquain- 
tance, which is analysis. 

8. If you undertake any work, make the frame of it elas- 
tick, so that you may change its title or its form, if it should 
be rendered necessary by events. Make it a sort of polypus, 
so that if you cut off its head or its tail, another will grow, or 
if you split it down in the middle, it will become two perfect 
bodies. Contrive your book like those rare houses, which we 
see advertised in the country, “ as admirably calculated for the 
private gentleman, trader, or tavernkeepicr.” 

9. If you should be annoyed by punsters, which happens 
to many an honest man, repeat the following sentence from 
the illustrious Martinus Scriblerus, and overwhelm them. 
This sort of gentry are not much read in the ancient authors, 
and will be easily confounded. If the conversation does not 
Jead to it, lug it in by the head and shoulders ; wit and states- 
men are both introduced in this manner every day.—ligure 
to yourself the dismay of a punster assailed by a galaxy of 
puns like the following :—‘* Who is not governed by the word 
fed ? Qur noblemen and drunkards are pimp-led, physicians 
and pulses fee-led, their patients and oranges pil-led, a new 
married man and an ass bride-led, an old married man anda 
horse sad-led, cags and dice are rat-led, swine and nobility are 
sty-led, a coquette and a tinder-box are spark-led, a lover and 
a blunderer are grove-led.” 

Having got from man as an individual to man as a social 
being, the natural order of the subject leads to a considera- 
tion of the form of government best calculated for the general 
interests of society. Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
have each their several advantages, and of those attending the 
Jatter, we have daily experience in this most enlightened 
country. But there is one form of government, which legis- 
lative theorists have strangely passed over ; and though it has 
been common in all ages, from the time of Socrates to the 
present, it is probable that no theory of it exists, not even in 
the pigeon holes of the Abbe Sieyes himself. <A gynecocrasy 
is the most admirable of all governments, and models of it in 
action may every where be found. If perpetual activity, vigi- 
lance, and a steady rein, be valuable qualities, no species of 
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rule possesses them so remarkably as a gynecocrasy. The- 
oretical legislators, individuals who are fond of proposing 
amendments to our constitutions, will do well to study the na-' 
ture of this government ; many of them may have an oppor- 
tunity without stirring from home, and at farthest will only 
have to visit some of their neighbours., The Corinthian capi- 
tal owed its origin to a weed growing beside a stone ; the 
government of a nation may be perhaps ameliorated, or at 
least changed by contemplating the police of a single family. 

Motives to action must exist, whatever may be the form 
of government In the savage state, hunger is the only one 
that urges the biped to exertion ; but in a social state they 
are numerous. They are easily, and indeed advantageously 
converted into passions, and'here the great difficulty arises, 
which is, to control the bad and encourage the good passions. 
Anger, for instance, is the most common, yet anger is turbu- 
lent, vindictive, unjust, and the cause of a thousand evils. 
In a single man it may cause the misery of millions. Read 
the Iliad, and judge of its effects ; the poem is founded upon 
them.* 

Wealth, the applause of mankind, and a long life of glory 
are held out as motives ; yet all these may be easily shewn 
to be unreal, or contemptible. Hear what the poet says of 
wealth. 


Riches are oft by guilt or baseness earn’d, 
Oft dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave, 
Or throw acruel sunshine on a fool. 


So much for riches. The prosperity of a long life, or the de- 
sire of glorious fame, are equally subject to doubt, as is fully 
proved by the celebrated Portugueze poet, Luis Rafael Soye, 
whose works are doubtless familiar to all my readers, who 
has these beautiful thoughts in the 75th stanza of his 11th 
night. 

Quanto he vario o Destino ! quao voluvel 

Dos homans distribue as varios sortes ! 


A huns castiga com eternos loiros, 
Premeia a outros com infaustas mortes. 


(To be continued.) 


* The reader is requested to peruse the first twenty lines, and indeed 
the whole book may be read to great advantage. 
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SILVA, No. 62. 


Frondes addere silvis...........- Oy. 


LUCA GIORDANO. 


'T xis painter, whose works were at one time the delight and 
pride of the Neapolitan court, is now scarcely mentioned by 
connoisseurs, excepting as an instance of the puerile ambition 
of aspiring to cover the largest pieces of canvas within the 
shortest space of time. The rapidity of his execution was so 
remarkable, that it procured him the appellation of Luca fu 
hresto ; or Luca, the quick worker. 

Among vulgar minds there is, perhaps, no quality which 
seems to carry with it such an air of inspiration, as this me- 
chanical facility. Hence it was that Luca, though an artist of 
very moderate talents, attained in his day to a degree of cele- 
brity,; which few painters have had the good fortune to enjoy : 
and, certainly, if mere manual dexterity, without the aid of 
mind, be sufficient to the constitution of genius, no one had 
ever juster pretensions to the reputation of that facuity ; for 
no artist in so short a life has ever painted so great a number 
of pictures at the expense of so little thought. But that his 
title to this did not pass undisputed, even in his own time, 
appears from the number of satirical anecdotes, which have 
been transmitted to posterity in ridicule of his boasted talent. 

It is related, among others, that being one day called to din- 
ner, he replied, ‘‘ verro subito ; ho solamente d’abozzare le teste 
deidodice afiostoli :”’ I will come directly ; I have only to dead-co- 
lour the heads of the twelve apostles. 

But the answer of Catherine of Medicis, when importuned 
to pay hima second visit, is no less remarkable for its applica- 
tion to Giordano, than as a poignant satire on the fertile folly 
of many poets as well as painters. Her visit to Naples hap- 
pened to be at the time when Luca’s pencil was in its highest 
repute : She had been often solicited to honour it with her 
applause ; but the fame of its rapidity produced in her a very 
different effect from what was expected, and she as often de- 
clined. She was, however, at length prevailed on to accom- 
pany one of her gentlemen to a famous gallery, which this fa- 
vourite artist had just completed ; but, having reached the 
place, with great composure she walked to the end ; then, im- 
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mediately retracing her steps, returned homeward. The 
next morning she gave orders for her departure. “ Surely, 
madam,” said her gentleman, “ you will not quit Naples with- 
out revisiting the works of this great artist ? You have scarcely 
given them a glance.” True,” replied Catherine ; “ but it 


is a maxim with me, that whatever is hastily produced, should be 
as hastily seen.” 


LOGICAL DIVISION; 


which is full without redundancy, and concise without confu- 
sion, I never found more grossly perverted than in a sentence 
of Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. ‘“ Of the inhabitants, 
those of St. Kilda for instance, some are Christians, resembling, 
both in their religious tenets and the purity of their lives, those 
of the primitive times ; others are of the Romish communion, 
and the rest are of that denomination of protestants, who ad- 
here to the reformation of that furious bigot John Knox.” 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Dr. Johnson has frequently been attacked for mistakes in 
this part of his Dictionary, and Cumberland complains of him 
for his errours in Greek derivations. Thisinduced me to ex- 
amine a few of them, among which I think the following are 
palpable faults. ‘ 4dmiral,” says the Dr. is “of uncertain 
etymology ;°’ but, after tracing it to the French amiral, I think 
it may very fairly be said to come originally from auspas, which 
is used to signify a sea-commander. Dish is derived, accord- 
ing to Johnson, from discus ; but he forgets that this was de- 
duced immediately from dros. To engrave is to be sure but 
a transcript of the French engraver ; but this is almost the 
pure Greek, éyypagsiv. Gay, to be gay, probably originated 
from yasew. Guerdon both French and English may be traced 
to the accusative singular of xepdes. Heinous, which the Dr. 
has troubled himself to derive from the Teutonick hoon, 
might have been more easily detected in aivws, graviter. Safe 
may very fairly be pursued to s#?x, and perhaps to caFos, as it 
was not unfrequently written with the digamma, and very of- 
ten signified personal safety. 

VOL. VIII. 31 
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ANIBAL .CARACCI. 


Anibal Caracci, overhearing a pupil boast to his companions 
that his master had found the drawing, which he had shewn 
him, only a 4téle incorrect, “hark ye, young man,” said he, 
“ I have been thirty years learning that little.” 


YANKEE. 


The reader would probably suppose, if he were not other- 
wise informed, that the following account of the origin of the 
word yankee was intended for a burlesque upon those etymo- 
logists who are always forcing derivations beyond all bounds 
of probability. It is taken from the Connecticut Herald, a 
paper printed in New Haven, and I am credibly informed is 
from the pen of N*** W******, jun. Esq. and was probably 
written with as much seriousness as if the reputation of his 
country was at stake. 

“Messrs. STEELE & co. 

“As the origin of the word YankKEE has been a subject of 
much inquiry, and no satisfactory account of it appears to have 
been given, I send you the following history of the word. 

‘‘ Yankee appears to have been used formerly by some of our 
common farmers in its genuine sense. It was an epithet de- 
scriptive of excellent qualities—as a Yankee horse—that is, a 
horse of Aigh sfirit, and other good properties. I am informed 
that this use of the word has continued in some part of New 
England, till within a short period. 

«In the course of my inguiries, I have discovered what I 
presume to be the same word in the Persian language, in 
which the whole family of words is preserved. It is a fact 
weil known, that the people of Europe, from whom we 
descended, are the posterity of the tribes which emigrated 
from the ancient Media, and northern part of Persia—and if 
not known, it is a fact capable of being proved. In the Per- 
sian language, let it be observed, that in the place of our Y, 
authors write letters whose powers correspond nearly to the 
English 7, and cf, as in joy and chess. Thus the word which 
we write yoke, which the Latins wrote jugum, and the Greeks 
zeugus, and which without the final article would be jug and 
zeug—the Persians write chag, and it may be equally well writ- 
ten jag ; for throughout the Persian, these sounds are used 
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promiscuously in words from the same root. Hence we see 
the name of the Asiatick river, Yenesei, written also Jenesei; 
and we write the word, from our Indians, Gennesee. Thus 
also the name of the great Asiatick conquerour is written 
Genghis Khan, or Jenghis Khan, and Tooke writes it 7schingis 
Khan. Thus Jenghis is not his name, but a title. —See Tooke’s 
View of the Russian Empire, Vol. I. 409. 

** Now in the Persian language, Janghe or Jenghe [that is 
Yankee | signifies ‘a warlike man—a swift horse—also one wha 
is prompt and ready in action—one who is magnanimous.’ 
This is the exact interpretation as givenin the Lexicon. The 
word is formed from Jank, Jenk, battle, contest, war ; and 
this from a like word signifying the fst, the instrument of 
fighting ; like fugna, from fugnus, the fist. In Persian, Jan 
kidan, (Yankidan) is to commence or carry on war. 

“ We hence see the propriety of the use of Yankee, as ap- 
plied to a high spirited, warlike horse. 

‘* The word Yankee claims a very honourable parentage ; 
for it is the precise title assumed by the celebrated Mongo- 
lian Khan, Jenghis; and in our dialect, his titles literally 
translated, would be, Yankee King, that is, Warlike Chicf. 

‘* This is not the only instance, in which one of the oldest 
words in the language has lost its dignity. We have many 
popular words which have never found admission into books, 
that are among the oldest words ever formed—I can prove 
some of them to have been used before the dispersion of men; 
for they are found in Asia, Africa and Europe, among nations 


which could have had no intercourse alter that event.” 
New Haven, March 2, 1810. Ww. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


‘ 


The sriter of the following ‘stanzas was importuned by a friend, some time since, to su ply 
the deficiencies of the “Ode on the Passions.”? It was replied, that “such an undertaking 
would resemble the attempt of a journeyman carpenter to finish a statue of Praxiteles.” The 
request, however, being renewed, was so far effectual as to elicit this fragment ; not as a pre~ 


sumptuots endeavour to add any — to Collins’s Ode, but as an humble, distant effort, to 
imitate the character of that celebrated preduction. 


Beno» yon monstrous shape appear! 
The Gorgon head, the Danaides’ heart ; 
Their stings the curling serpents rear, 
While e’en Ambition owns a fear, 
And Hope and Joy depart. 
?T was Envy dar’d the bower invade, 
And round with curious eye survey’d, 
To where the Lesbian lyre was faid, 
Buried beneath its myrtle shade. 
That lyre, whose strains so sweet, so strong, 
To Sappho’s touch alone belong. 
That lyre, whose tones so strong, so sweet, 
No voice, but Echo’s, dar’d repeat. 
Yet this weird wretch presum’d to strive 
The lyrick spirit to revive ! 
And emulate those sounds, that stole 
O’er poor Alcaeus’ subject soul ! 


ReMorsE approach’d—his wasted frame, 
Feebly, on trembling knees he bore ; 

Alike in sorrow and in shame, 
T1iMOLEon’s form he wore. 
(What time, from Corinth fore’d to roam, 
He wander’d far from friends and home) 
With gory hand he struck the lyre— 
The lyre, indignant at the wrong, 
Scorn’d to pour the soothing song ; 
And harshly groan’d each clotted wire, 
Now first by murd’rous hand profan’d, 
Now first by human blood distain’d. 
Back sprang the wretch ; and call’d Despair 
To end the strange and * solemn” air ; 
While still within its banquet plies 
The gnawing worm, that never dies ! 


—The next that came— 
With sinewy arm of fight, 
And ardent, eagle-sight, 
AMBITION was his name. 
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Amid the band, 
With lawless hand, 
He dar’d aspire 
To seize fam’d Memnon’s mystick lyre, 
And struck those hallow’d chords of fire, 
Long sacred to the Sun ! 
But when the impious deed was done, 
I saw, what seem’d of mortal state, 
To sudden majesty dilate : 
I saw him stretch his giant form 
In shadowy length athwart the sky ; 
His rocky forehead cloth’d in storm, 
Bloodshot his dark delirious eye. 
While, at his tocsin’s furious sound, 
Loosen’d daemons danc’d around ; 
Joying ’mid the groans profound, 
Of Virtues, slaughter’d on the accursed ground ! 


A PRAYER. 


Oh Thou, who rul’st the realms on high, 
With humble love and fear 

To thee I raise my suppliant eye, 
And wilt thou deign to hear. 


x ord, I am ignorant and blind, 
And know not what to say, 

Oh may thy grace illume my mind, 
And teach me how to pray. 


And while to breathe my fervent prayer, 
Before thy throne I kneel, 

How little I deserve thy care, 
Oh may I deeply feel. 


Increase my hope, my faith in thee ; 
Nor let one doubt arise, 

While all around thy power I see, 
Through earth, and seas and skies. 


And while these wonders I survey, 
Let me before thee fall, 

And with adoring rapture say, 
** My father made them all.” 


Grateful for every joy I taste, 
As by thy goodness sent ; 

In whatsoever state I’m plac’d, 
Oh may | be content. 
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Should prosperous scenes around me smile, 
Still humble may I be ; 

Nor let earth’s joys my breast beguile, 
Or draw my thoughts from thee. 


Or should afflictions bend me low, 
Wilt thou support me still ; 

And let each thought, each feeling bow 
Submissive to thy will. 


Guard me from pride, from vain desire, 
From ev’ry earthly care ; 

Oh bid my soul to heav’n aspire, 
And seek its pleasures there. 


Let gen’rous thoughts my mind employ, 
And bid my bosom glow ; 

Alive to share another’s joy, 
And feel another’s woe. 


Let truth o’er all my words preside, 
And make my soul sincere ; 
Candid another’s faults to hide, 
But to my own severe. 


When conscience shows the deepen’d dye 
In which my guilt appears ; 

Oh wake the penitential sigh, 
And melt my heart in tears. 


Let not my wand’ring footsteps stray 
Perplex’d in errour’s maze ; 

But beam o’er all my life’s dark way 
The gospel’s heav’nly rays. 


Oh may my ev’ry feeling, Lord, 
Be fashion’d to thy will, 

And ev’ry thought, and act, and word, 
Thy sov’reign law fulfil. 


And, as my fleeting days revolve, 
May each some stain remove, 

And more and more my heart dissolve 
With gratitude and love. 


And when my weary soul shall fly 
The-body’s drear abode, 
Oh may I soar to meet on high 
My Saviour and my God. C. 
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ARTICLE 10. 


Lectures on Rhetorick and Oratory, delivered to the classes of se- 
nior and junior softhisters in Harvard University. By John 
Quincy Adams, x L. D. late Boylston Professor of Rhetorick and 


Oratory. In two volumes. Cambridge ; Hilliard & Metcalf. 
1809. 8vo. pp. 832. 


We should esteem ourselves altogether unworthy the ho- 
nour to which we aspire of being numbered among the friends 
of literature, if we could for a moment suffer our judgment 
of the claims of a man of letters to be influenced by any feel- 
ings of political antipathy. It is the delight and charm of 
literature, that it affords us a refuge from the tumults and con- 
tentions of active life—a spot, where we may escape from the 
hot and feverous atmosphere, which we are compelled to 
breathe in the world, and enjoy that repose, which we find no 
where else ; not always, alas! even in the holy walks of the- 
ological inquiry. We should feel the same sort of repug- 
nance at introducing the passions of party into these quiet re- 
gions, as at bringing a band of ruffians into the abodes of rural 
innocence and happiness, to mar their beauty, and violate 
their peace. At the same time, however, in a country like 
ours, where politicks possess an interest so overwhelming, 
that he who will not talk of them must be content to pass his 
days in silence—to say that we have formed no opinion on one 
who has engaged so much attention as Mr. Adams, would be 
laying claim to a neutrality, which it is no part of our ambi- 
tion to possess. We have indeed no wish to disguise our sen- 
timents on the political career of Mr. Adams. We have, on 
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this subject, no sympathy with him whatever. We see and 
lament that the orb of his political glory has become dark— 


“¢ Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse : 


Without all hope of day.” Samson AGONISTES. 


We offer this free expression of our opinions, lest the 
praise we may be bound in justice to bestow, should lose its 
value by being supposed to proceed from political friends. 
Having then made this sacrifice to the unhappy temper of the 
times, we proceed to the examination of the work of this gen- 
tleman, whose claims to the name of the best read and most 
accomplished scholar our country has produced, are, we pre- 
sume, beyond all dispute. 

It seems to be generally agreed, that however superiour in 
philosophy and the exact sciences, the moderns fall far below 
the ancients in eloquence. The causes usually assigned for 
this inferiority are examined by Hume in one of his essays, 
and he pronounces them all to be inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. There is one reason, however, to which, we conceive, 
he has not allowed sufficient force. From the changes in our 
habits, constitution and government, and the more universal 
diffusion of knowledge, the same effects as formerly cannot 
now be produced by appeals to the passions. The degree of 
excellence which any art will attain, may be estimated as cer- 
tainly and exactly by the effects which its perfection will pro- 
duce, as in commerce the quality of any commodity is regu- 
lated by the price which it will command. It is therefore be- 
cause eloquence has lost so much of its efficacy, that it has 
lost so much of its clevation. If in our courts of jurispru- 
dence the decision of a cause depended on the will of the 
judges, or if our deliberative assemblies were so constituted, 
that the fate of an empire depended on the passions of a mob, 
there would be a sufficient premium offered to induce men to 
devote themselves exclusively to the art, and the eloquence 
of Greece and of Rome would be indubitably rivalled. But, 
says Hume, “it would be easy to find a Philip in modern 
times ; but where shall we find a Demosthenes ?” We reply, 
show us the country where it depends on the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes to determine whether to march or not against 
Philip ; and the man will in duc time appear, who, like him, 
will make the chains of the tyrant resound in the ears of his 
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countrymen, till they, like the Athenians, involuntarily start 
up to oppose him.* 

We scarcely know whether to consider it as a subject of feli- 
citation or regret, that the causes which impede the progress of 
eloquence are felt less forcibly in our own country than in Eu- 
rope. Notwithstanding the obstacles which. the regular orga- 
nization of parties, and the superiour diffusion of intelligence, 
and a spirit of calculation among our common people, oppose 
to its advancement, we believe that greater effects may be 
produced by it among us, than in any nation since the days of 
antiquity. Nothing, therefore, but inferiority of native genius 
can prevent this art from regaining something of its ancient 
pre-eminence. That nature is less liberal of her gifts on one 
side of the Atlantick than on the other, we presume no one is 
now child enough to believe. If the opinion were ever seri- 
ously entertained by any one, it is now sufficiently refuted by 
facts. We do not fear to say, (and too much nationality is not 
supposed to be our foible) that the debates on the British trea- 
ty, and on the judiciary, considered as a whole, afforded a finer 
specimen of oratorical talents than has been witnessed in any 
deliberative assembly since the days of the senate of Rome. 
At the same time, however, we are far from supposing, that 
we have already produced any rivals to the orators of antiquity. 
With all the vigour and originality which we have seen dis- 
played, there exists a palpable want of that extent and variety 
of knowledge, which regular study alone can supply, and a 
most deplorable deficiency of that purity of taste, which is 
gained only by long and habitual meditation of the great mas- 
ters of style. Even in the debate on the judiciary, which 
however, we admit, produced nothing to rival two or three of 
the finest speeches on the British treaty, there are very few 
passages to which we could apply an epithet of higher dignity 
than that of very eloquent and splendid declamation. Per- 
haps we might take Mr. Randolph as a pretty fair specimen 
at once of the excellence and defects of our countrymen. In 
his vague and often unconsequential reasonings, his coarse 
invective, and his confused and revolting imagery, we have a 
striking illustration of our prevailing defects; and in his 
strong and original conceptions, in the bright and bold flashes 


* Quand Demosthene menace ses concitoyens de l’esclavage on croit 
entendre dans le lointain de distance en distance le bruit des chaines 


que leur apporte le tyran. Maury. Principes d’ Kloquence. 
VOL. VIII. 
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of his imagination, and the nervous diction, which he some- 
times displays, we have a flattering proof of what our country 
is capable. 

It is the tendency of the remarks we have hazarded, to illus- 
trate the necessity of a more regular and scientifick study of 
rhetorick.. The establishment of a new professorship of this 
science at the university of Cambridge we consider as one addi- 
tional pledge, that a spirit of literary improvement has begun 
its career among us. The book before us, therefore, we take 
up with singular pleasure, as the first fruits of this establish- 
ment ; and though we will not say that it is faultless, yet it is 
certainly in a high degree honourable to the talents and learn- 
ing of the author, and must be of great and permanent utility. 
For him, who is desirous of finding a compendium of all the 
best precepts of the ancient masters of rhctorick, adapted to 
the state of eloquence in modern times, and the particular cir-" 
cumstances of our own country, we know of no book to which 
we should so soon refer, as to the Lectures of Mr. Adams. 
We shall endeavour to enable our readers to judge of its me- 
rits and defects by offering as copious an analysis of its con- 
tents as our limits will admit. 

Mr. Adams informs us, that by the regulations of the institu- 
tion he was required to deliver a course of lectures on rheto- 
rick and oratory, founded on the classical theories of anti- 
quity. ‘ My plan, therefore,” says he, “ has necessarily been 
different from that of all the modern writers upon rhetorick 
and belles lettres. It has been partly didactick and partly 
historical ; partly to unfold to you, as matter of fact, the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle, Cicero, Quinctilian, Longinus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and the rest ; and partly to show how much 
of that doctrine may still be suited to us, amid the changes 
of language, of manners, of religion, and of zovernment, which 
in the lapse of ages have been effected by the ever-revolving 
hand of time.” Vol. II. p.141. For the merits or defects of 
the general outline of his lectures, it is evident that Mr. A. is 
not responsible. We shall proceed therefore to examine 
with what ability and success his plan has been executed. 

In his first lecture Mr. A. is employed in settling the defi- 
nition of his subject, and the boundaries which separate it 
from grammar and logick. The definitions of rhetorick given 
by Aristotle, Cicero and Quinctilian pass in review before 
him, and he joins with the last of these writers in calling it 
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ne 


“the science of speaking well.” The reasons on which he 
vindicates his decision do not strike us as remarkably cogent. 
He expressly rejects the principal ground on which Quincti- 
lian himself justifies its adoption,—that it includes the moral 
character of the speaker, as well as the excellence of speech. 
The reasons on which Mr. A. defends it are its comprehen- 
siveness and its coincidence with the scriptures. But the ob- 
jection to which it appears to us to be most exposed, is the 
want of the very quality, which recommends itto Mr. A. It 
confines the extent of the science to oral eloquence alone. 
Whereas we certainly talk familiarly, and we think accu- 
rately of the eloquence of compositions, not only never spo- 
ken, but not at all adapted to speaking ; and no man will say 
that the orations of Cicero are at all the less eloquent, because 
we are convinced that none of them were ever spoken in the 
form in which they now appear. His second reason is found- 
ed on a feeling so laudable that we are unwilling to find fault 
with it. Yet the habit of making the scriptures settle points 
of criticism and philosophy is a very dangerous perversion of 
their design. It is founded on the same notion of their ver- 
bal inspiration, which Galileo was accused of impeaching, 
when he maintained that the earth and not the sun is in mo- 
tion. Tosay that, because * to be eloquent,” and ‘ to speak 
well,” are used in the scripture as equivalent expressions, 
Quinctilian’s definition of rhetorick “ is ratified by the voice 
of heaven,” is so near an approach to the ludicrous, that we 
are surprised that Mr. A. should hazard it. 

We are hardly satisfied with the reasons on which the defi- 
nition of Aristotle is rejected. Mr. A. follows Quinctilian in 
giving this definition thus: Rhetorick is the power of inventing 
whatsoever is frersuasive in discourse. The words of Aristotle. 
certainly do not necessarily have this meaning ; and we are 
half inclined to suspect Quinctilian of giving them this turn 
in order to make the objection, that they include only one 
part of the science, viz. invention. The words may, not to 
say ought to be, translated,* the fower of discerningt in any 


* Avvatuss tore mtei txartoy tou Asmgincas co svdsxomsyov WiMavey. Rhet. 
Lib. 1. c. 7. 

+ To justify the temerity of doubting the propriety of Quinctilian’s use 
of invenire instead of videre, we have the authority of several criticks. See 
Vossius dle nat. et const. Rhet. et Burman ad Inst. Quinct. Lib, ii. c. 15. 
After all, however, it must be allowed that Quinctilian is no contemfti- 
ble authority for the meaning of Aristotle. 
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subject what is contained in it frrofer to persuade. If this be 
right, the objection loses its force. For the definition may 
without violence be supposed to imply, not only the invention 
of the matter of a discourse, but the arranging and expressing 
it in the manner best adapted to persuasion ; not merely the 
discerning what is persuasive to us, but seeing it in that con- 
nection and under those lights, which will be persuasive to 
others. The other objection of Mr. A. to the definition of 
Aristotle, that it does not include the class of demonstrative 
Orations is, we think, also unfounded. For it is certainly the 
object of the demonstrative orator to fersuade his hearers to 
embrace his opinion of the object of his eulogy or invective. 
Persuasion is therefore his end, though he uses different 
means from the judicial and deliberative speaker. The discus- 
sion is- however of little importance ; and perhaps, after all, the 
most unexceptionable definition ever given is that of Camp- 
bell, “the art or talent by which the discourse is adapted to 
its end.” 

The second lecture is occupied in a vindication of eloquence 
from the objections, that it is a “ pedantick,” “a frivolous,” 
and “an useless science ;” and closes with some remarks, 
begun in the preceding lecture, on its importance and utility, 
especially in our own country. There are parts of this, as in- 
deed of almost all these lectures, which are rather too decla- 
matory for our taste ; but it will be allowed that his reasons are 
forcible and well urged, and particularly adapted to produce 
an impression on an audience of young men. 

The next object of Mr. Adams is to give a historical and 
critical review of the ancient rhetoricians. With a very natu- 
ral eagerness to ennobic his art, he carries back its origin to 
an antiquity, which will, we fear, be thought romantick. On 
the authority of a passage in Pausanias, he asserts, that about 
half a century before the Trojan war a school of rhetorick 
was opened by Pittheus at Troezene. He admits that some 
doubts of this fact have been started ; and we think the 
one suggested by Vossius,* if he was acquainted with it, ought 
to have shaken his confidence in his opinion. It is grounded on 
the extreme improbability, that in the age of Hadrian when 
Pausanias lived, any genuine work should remain, more ancient 
than the Trojan war, and coeval with the times of Hercules, 


* Opera tom. ill. p. 332. 
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Mr. A. however thinks there is no intrinsick improbability in 
the story, since many of the scriptures were written at a still 
earlier period, and since the Peloponnesus was probably set- 
tled by a colony from Egypt, the mother of science. But it is 
not remarkably evident, that, because part of an inspired voe- 
lume existed in Judea, a school of rhetorick* might therefore 
have been formed among a people whom all writers agree in 
representing as completely barbarous ; particularly as Mr. A. 
admits, that, except in the writings of Homer, the age of 
which is extremely doubtful, there are no other traces, that 
rhetorick was taught as a science, till four hundred years 
after. After this discussion we are presented with a pleas- 
ing, though rapid survey of the teachers of rhetorick in 
Greece, interspersed with occasional remarks on their vari- 
ous merits. The list is closed with the name of Longinus, 
as if we were to be consoled for the darkness which succeed- 
ed by the flood of glory in which the last luminary of Grecian 
cloquence descended into the west. At the conclusion of this 
review the Professor announces his intention of exhibiting an 
analysis of the writings of these great masters of rhetorical 
science, Unfortunately he has never found time to fulfil this 
promise ; and this difficult and honourable task is reserved for 
is successors. 

The history of the rhetoricians of Rome,to which our author 
next passes, is adorned with but few illustrious names. Mr. 
A.is so absorbed in the merits of Cicero and Quinctilian, that 
he neglects to enumerate the other cultivatorsof the science.+ 
Cicero is evidently the chosen theme of his praise ; the mar 
with whose writings he is above all others familiar ; whose 
genius he looks on with reverence approaching idolatry ; and 
who, in all the objects to which he directed that genius, is in 
his estimation the most consummate model of a perfectly wise 
and yirtuous man. Intruth, it is not easy to finda character 
in ancient or modern story, which can more safely be held up 
to the admiration of youth, and in contemplating which, we can 
pardon so much to the exaggerations of enthusiasm. In the 

* Mr. Adams has unnecéssarily heightened the improbability by im- 
plying that a regular school was formed ; whereas the words of Pausa- 
Nias, Sidaas rcypwy rexvav, mean only that Pittheus taught the art. 

¢ Such as Aquila Romanus and Julius Ruffianus, writers on figures ; 
Victorinus, the commentator on Cicero ; Victor, wliose oratorical insti- 


tutions have come down to us, &c. writers indeed of little dignity, but 
whose names should find a place in a professed history of the science. 
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course of two long lectures which Mr. Adams devotes to him 
and his writings, we are presented with an analysis of his seven 
rhetorical treatises. The abstract is too general to be of much 
ralue ; except to awaken a curiosity which it does not gratify. 
We shall extract the passage with which the fourth lecture 
concludes, at once to give our readers a specimen of the en- 
thusiasm with which our author thinks, and the eloquence 
with which he writes on his favourite topick. 


** But to whatever occupation your future inclinations or destinies 
may direct you, that pursuit of ideal excellence, which constituted the 
plan of Cicero’s orator, and the principle of Cicero’s life, if profoundly 
meditated, and sincerely adopted, will prove a never failing source of 
virtue andl of happiness. 1 say profoundly meditated, because no su- 
perficial consideration can give you a conception of the real depth and 
extent of this principle. I say sincerely adopted, because its efficacy 
consists not in resolutions, much less in pretensions ; but in action. 
Its affectation can only disclose the ridiculous coxcomb, or conceal the 
detestable hypocrite ; nor is it in occasional, momentary gleams of virtue 
and energy, preceded and followed by long periods of indulgence or in- 
action, that this sublime principle can be recognized. It must be the 
steady purpose of a life, maturely considered, deliberately undertaken, 
andinflexibly pursued, through all the struggles ofhuman opposition, and 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. It must mark the measure of your du- 
tiesin the relations of domestick, of social, and of publick life. Must 
guard from presumption your rapid moments of prosperity, and nerve 
with fortitude your lingering hours of misfortune. It must mingle with 
you in the busy murmurs of the city, and retire in silence with youto the 
shades of solitude. Like hope it must ‘travel through, nor quit you 
when you die.’ Your guide amid the dissipations of youth ; your coun- 
sellor in the toils of manhood ; your companion in the leisure of declin- 
ingagce. It must, it will, irradiate the darkness of dissolution ; will 
identify the consciousness of the past with the hope of futurity ; will 
smooth the passage from this to a better world; and link the last pangs 
of expiring nature with the first rapture of never ending joy. 

“You ave ready to tell me, that I am insensibly wandering from my 
subject into the mazes of general morality. In surveying the character 
and writings of Cicero, we cannot choose but be arrested, at almost 
every step of our progress, by some profound and luminous principle, 
which suspends our attention from the immediate cause of our research, 
and leads us into a train of reflections upon itself. Yet these, though 
indirect, -are perhaps the fairest illustrations of our primary object. In 
Cicero, more than in any other writer, will you find a perpetual com- 
ment upon the saying of Solomon, that ‘the sweetness of the lips in- 
creaseth learning” Cicero is the friend of the sovl, whom we can 
never meet without a gleam of pleasure ; from whom we can never 
part, but with reluctance.” 


18 
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But though we have admitted, that there are few subjects 
on which enthusiasm is more pardonable than the eulogy of 
the life and writings of Cicero, there are certain limits beyond 
which our toleration does not extend. When therefore Mv. A. 
tells us that the Offices of Cicero are “a valuable and conge- 
nial supplement to the precepts of the gospel,” p. 136, and 
calls on us * to make his character the standard of moral and 
intellectual worth for all human kind,” p. 138, we turn away 
with feelings of incredulity and regret. Mr. Adams we are 
confident does not intend to convey the meaning which his 
words imply. In every part of his work he is eager to seizc 
every opportunity of expressing his strong and entire convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, and his reverence for the writ- 
ings which contain it. It is impossible also that he should 
avoid seeing that our duties are puton an entirely new ground 
by it, and that there must be a palpable and essential dis- 
tinction between a code of morals founded only on ideas of what 
is useful and decorous in this life alone ; and a system, whose 
criterion is the will of God and whose sanctions extend to the 
illimitable ages of eternity. We are authorized to think the 
expressions we have quoted to be merely hyperbolical by the 
observations,* which he himself makes on the inadequacy of the 
philosophy of Quinctilian, the admirer and disciple of Cicero, 
to support him under the loss of his wife and children ;_ob- 
servations so beautiful and impressive as almost to tempt us 
to pardon the extravagance of which we complain. This how- 
ever is only one of many instances, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to observe, in which Mr. A.’s passion for brilliancy 
has betrayed him into absurdity. Rien EsT BEAU QUE LE 
vRAI, says Boileau ; and the claims of.Mr. Adams to the name 
of a man of taste and of judgment must for ever be held dis- 
putable, till he submits to govern himself by the maxim. 

The survey of the character and writings of the ancient 
vhetoricians is concluded by a lecture on Quinctilian. This 
lecture is one of our author’s happiest efforts. There is in- 
cluded in it an account of the nature and uses of the ancient 
declamations, and a review of the fine fragment on the causes 
of the decline of eloquence. He forbears to offer an analysis 
of the institutes of Quinctilian, as it would involve the consi- 
deration of some parts of the science for which his*hearers 
were not prepared. Indeed the plan of the whole of these 
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lectures is formed so scrupulously on Quinctilian, that such an 
analysis would be quite superfluous. The lecture closes with 
an examination of the truth of the favourite maxim of Quinc- 
tilian, that no one but a good man can be a finished orator. 
One principal reason, we conceive, why this was anciently 
held to be of so much importance was, that from the vagueness 
of the laws and the ignorance of the judges, they were com- 
pelled to rely on the statements of the advocates, and of course 
therefore would place the most implicit reliance on him, 
whose character for probity was most unimpeachable. 

In the seventh lecture we are presented with an outline of 
the whole course. The primary divisions of rhetorick into 
invention, disposition, elocution, memory and pronunciation, 
are adopted from the ancients, and the technical sense in which 
they are understood is unfolded at length. Mr. A. with the 
same singular fondness, which we before remarked, for sup- 
porting his ideas of rhetorick by the sanction of scripture, finds 
that “ the arrangement of a discourse by Aristotle corresponds 
precisely with the process of the Creator in making the world. 
God created the heaven and the earth; and the earth was 
without form and void. Invention. 

“ And God said, let there be light. Elocution. 

‘“ And God divided the light from the darkness, kc. Dis- 
position.” 

We shall not debate the propriety of all this with Mr. A. 
He unquestionably means to be serious, and we shall not in- 
dulge the levity which we fear he will excite in readers less 
grave than ourselves. 

The first grand subdivision of invention, drawn from the dif- 
ferent ultimate purposes of the speaker, is into discourses 
demonstrative, deliberative and judicial, to which Mr. A. with 
all the modern writers, adds religious. Before proceeding to 
the discussion of the rules, which apply to each of these di- 
visions, he examines those general incidents, which are de- 
nominated by the ancients “ the state of the controversy” and 
“general topicks.” The first of these lectures is among the 
most useful in the book; as the rules he lays down are almost 
universally disregarded by our speakers, with the exception of 
some of our best lawyers and a few of our best preachers. 
The “ topicks,’ so much insisted on by the ancients, have 
among the moderns shared the fate of the logick of Aristotle ; 
because too much was attributed to them, they have been pre- 
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nounced altogether useless. Yet it is demonstrable, that in 
every effort of invention we must in effect resort to them ; as 
in the same manner it may be shown, that every process of 
sound reasoning includes in it the essence of a syllogism. 
We have no other idea of invention, than the introduction of 
one idea into the mind by means of another with which it is 
previously associated. The bond of this association is the mu- 
tual connexions and relations of ideas with eachother. When 
therefore a man of a comprehensive and systematick mind is 
employed in searching for the materials of a discourse, he re- 
volves the general ideas which study and observation have 
given him, and thus obtains the particular ideas which are 
related to or connected with them. ‘These general ideas cor- 
respond with what the ancients denominated topicks. It is 
clear therefore, that the difference of the degrees with which 
men’s minds are enriched with these topicks constitutes the 
ground of the distinction, we observe in their powers of giving 
to a subject its full developement and illustration. Mr. Adams 
has our praise for recalling attention to this neglected subject. 
He has contrived to make this one of the most entertaining of 
his lectures by the vivacity of his illustrations and examples. 
We should have been pleased however, if he had followed the 
ancients somewhat less scrupulously in his enumeration of the 
topicks ; and borrowed some of those lights which the inves- 
tigation of the great law of animated nature, the doctrine of 
the association of ideas, has thrown on every subject connect- 
ed with the philosophy of the mind. He might have found 
some admirable hints on the subject in Priestley’s lectures on 
oratory and criticism. 

The next five lectures are devoted to the peculiar “ charac- 
teristicks,” “ends” and “arguments” of the various classes 
of demonstrative, deliberative, judicial and religious orations. 
We think we anticipate the judgment of every reader, when 
we say that they will be read with the greatest pleasure and 
advantage. We do not however participate altogether in-our 
author’s fondness for demonstrative eloquence, which, as he 
observes, all the nations of modern Europe, except the French, 
have suffered to fall into comparative neglect. There is no- 
thing in the whole circle of literature which might be struck out 
of existence with so little loss of any thing intrinsically valu- 
able, asthe whole tribe of “ panegyricks,” “ eloges,” “ funeral 


Orations, sermons,” &c. &c. We acknowledge indeed that 
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some of the most splendid talents, the world has ever seen, 
have not disdained this. field of exertion ; and even admit, 
that some of the brightest gems of imagination may be found 
scattered. among its walks. But genius thus employed is like 
the sun pouring its beams on the Glaciers. The show is very 
beautiful and dazzling ; br.t all the warmth and virtue of the 
rays are wasted In producing a transient and unmeaning pa- 
geant. We believe there are very few among us, who pos- 
sess the native, undepraved taste of our progenitors, who will 
not confess that, after the first effect of novelty is over, they 
begin to grow weary of the perpetual tissue of frigid antithe- 
ses, uUnmeaning epithets, and disgusting adulation which cha- 
racterizes the greater part of the French eulogies. As tri- 
butes of respect to departed greatness, the ground on which 
Mr. A. vindicates them, they are nothing ;. because partiality 
and exaggeration are stamped on their very front. We take.no 
pride therefore in the increasing taste among us for this spe- 
cies of composition ; particularly as its value seems to be so 
extremely overrated. Itis one of the most unpleasant spots 
on our national character, that we have refused even the tri- 
bute of a bit of marble to our greatest hero ; and have thought, 
that a string of eulogies, written for the most part in the most 
execrable taste imaginable, is a sufficient monument of gra- 
titude for the services of such a man as Washington. 

The lecture on deliberative eloquence is extremely good, 
though it possesses little novelty, as the ancient writers have 
exhausted the subject, and their precepts are still applicable 
almost without change. Of the two lectures on judicial elo- 
quence Mr. Adams may be more proud. Here, from the al- 
terations which have taken place in our laws and judicial in- 
stitutions, he is compelled to desert his ancient guides and 
modify. their rules in conformity to these changes. The dis- 
tinction between the ancient and modern modes of judicial 
process, he points out very fully and, we believe,.very ably. 
We observe one instance however, in which-he represents this 
difference to be somewhat greater than it really is. 

“If,” says Mr. Adams, ‘*an American barrister should undertake by. 
an elaborate argument to prove, that the Abbe Delille was a citizen of 
the United States, because he was an excellent French poet, if all the 
muses should combine to compose his oration, not five sentences of it 


would he be suffered to deliver. Yet examine that inimitable, tha 
immortal oration for Archias, and amidst that unbounded blaze of. clo\ 
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quence with which it beams, observe the nucleus of argument ‘upon 
which it revolves. Archias was a Roman citizen, because he was a 


Greek poet.” | 

Now if we read Cicero right, Mr. A’s recollection of this ora- 
tion is inaccurate. At the commencement of the oration, 
Cicero expressly takes two grounds ; the first,* that Archias 
was legally a Roman citizen, and therefore not to be excluded 
from the privileges of citizenship ; the second, that, even if he 
were not a citizen,-his merits would entitle him to the honour. 
The formal proof of tlte first point occupies at least one third 
of the whole speech ; and for the liberty, which he takes in the 
remainder, of eulogizing Archias and his favourite studies, he 
makes frequent apelogies, and acknowledges that he departs 
t not only from judicial usage, but even from the proper 
sphere of judicial eloquence. But though in this instance 
Mr. A. may seem to have made his assertion too unqualified, 
his general ideas are unquestionably correct, and both his lec- 
tures will be read, particularly by the legal student, with sin- 
gular advantage. 

The lecture on the eloquence of the pulpit contains in it 
nothing very remarkable, except the observations on the 
cause of the difference between French and English eloquence. 
The cause which he states, and for which he is indebted to 
Lawson,} is, that it arises from the nature of the protestant 
reformation. Ina communion where every thing must be 
taken implicitly on the authority of the church, there is no 
room for argument. The christian is not allowed to be a rea- 
soner ; he is onlya believer. ‘The whole object of the prea- 
cher, therefore, must be to catch the imagination, and to move 
the passions. It isa remark, which illustrates the distinction 
adopted by Mr. A. that those sects of christians among us, 
which approach nearest to the Roman Catholicks in the arti- 
cles of their creed, and in the implicit faith which they demand 
in them, resemble the catholicks also in their style of elo- 
quence. We hear implicit faith in the tenets of our forefa- 
thers inculcated on exactly the same grounds, and enforced by 
the same appeals to the passions, as those on which the catho- 
lick priest calls for unlimited acquiescence in the decisions 
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* A. Licinium non modo non segregandum, cum sit civis, a numero 
civium ; verum etiam, si non esset, putetis adsciscendum fuisse. 


Tt Non modo a consuetudine judiciorum ; verum etiam a forensi ser- 
mone. 
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of councils, and the traditions ofages. The principle in both 
cases is the same ; and to yield the slightest authority to it, is 
evidently to give up the only ground on which the reforma- 
tion is for a moment defensible. 

The lecture on “ the intellectual and moral qualities of the 
orator,’ is chiefly remarkable for the pure and elevated 
standard of moral excellence, which Mr. A. recommends to 
his hearers. This is a subject on which he is always elo- 
quent, and which he loses no opportunsty of introducing and 
enforcing. This praise is fairly his due, and we render it to 
him cheerfully and gratefully. The lecture closes with some 
observations on the necessity, that every orator should possess 
a perfect control over his own passions. This very naturally 
leads to the subject of the sixteenth lecture, whichis “the 
excitation and management of the passions of others.” The 
precepts of the ancient rhetoricians on this subject have in a 
great degree lost their applicability to our times. The silent 
and often unacknowledged influence of christianity is here 
most powerfully felt. The observations of Mr. A. on this 
subject are so fine, that we cannot refuse ourselves the grati- 
fication of extracting them ; and regret only that our excerpt 
must be so concise. 

‘* The christian system of morality has likewise produced an impor- 
tant modification of the principles respecting the use of the passions. 
In the passage above quoted from Quinctilian, no distinction is made 
between the kindly and the malevolent passions. Neither does Aristo-— 
tle intimate such a distinction. Envy, hatred, malice, and indignation, 
are recommended to be roused, as well as love, kindness, and good will. 
The christian morality has commanded us to suppress the angry and 
turbulent passions in ourselves, and forbids us to stimulate them in 
others. This precept, like many others proceeding from the same 
source, is elevated so far above the ordinary level of human virtue, that 
it is not aiways faithfully obeyed. But although perhaps not completely 
victorious over any one human heart, the command to abstain from ma- 
lice and envy, and all the rancorous passions, has eflected a general re- 
finement of manners among men, Is there arhetorician of modern ages, 
who would dare utter, as a precept to his pupils, instructions how to de- 
bauch the understanding of a judge, through the medium of his pas- 
sions ? Is there a teacher, who would have the courage to search out the 
most venomous regions of the human heart, to instruct his scholars how 
to feed them with congenial poison? Doctrines like these could only 
suit the times, when the rule of morality was ‘ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy.’ They must be, and they are universally 
exploded from the lessons of those, who have been commanded to love 
their enemies ; to return blessings for curses, prayers for persecution, 
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and good for evil. Would to heaven, that they were as universally aban- 
doned in practice. Of this there is but too much still remaining. It is 
too easily learned and too frequently employed, for the worst of pur- 
poses. Instead of recommending it to your use, I cannot too earnestly 
warn you against its adoption.” 


We lament that we should find any thing in this lecture to. 
impair the pleasure with which we have readit. It however 
contains one paragraph, which has made a most serious de- 
mand on our feelings of respect for Mr. A. We must give 


it entire to justify the observations which we feel bound to 
make on it. 


** Actions for assault and battery, slander, libels, and other wrongs if 
possible of a still more atrocious complexion, from the comparative pu- 
rity of our manners, are happily almost unknown among us. In these 
cases however the only sympathies of the jury, which an orator can at- 
tempt to move, are their love of money ; for, by a gross imperfection in 
our codes of law, the only reparation attainable for all the bodily pain, 
mental affliction, or laceration of fame, which the villany of one man can 
inflict upon the feelings of another, is a compensation in money. The 
only powers of a jury, in the most atrocious outrages of these kinds, are 
to strike an arithmetical rule of three between the pecuniary means of 
the offender, and the moral and physical sufferings of the injured party. 
There is, it must be confessed, not much delicacy of sentiment in this 
tariff of moral feelings, this scale of depreciation for honour and fame. 
A ruffian has crippled you for life ; a seducer has murdered your domes- 
tick peace ; a slanderer has blasted your good name ; and for wrongs 
thus enormous, thus inexpiable, you are compelled to ask of your coun- 
try’s justice a beggarly retribution of dollars and cents ; to solicit the 
equivalent for affliction, the premium for pain, the indemnity for shame, 
cast up correctly to a mill in regular federal currency. A fiend in hu- 
man shape has trampled under foot honour, humanity, friendship, the 
rights of nature, and the ties of connubial society ; but a check upon the 
bank atones for all his crime ; a scrap of silk paper spunges up the whole 
blot of hisinfamy. It is not here the place to inquire, whether a system 
of jurisprudence might not be devised, which should secure a more ho- 
nourable protection to personal rights ; but it is manifest that the max- 
im, which affixes to personal sufferings their stated price in current coin, 
which estimates honour and shame by troy weight, which balances so 
many pangs of body with so many ounces of silver, and so much anguish 
of mind with so many pennyweights of gold, makes avarice the unresist- 
ed umpire of the soul. It administers money as the universal potion for 
healing all the bruises of the mind ; and makes extortion the only stand- 
ard for measuring the merits of virtue.” 
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Weare at a loss to determine what object Mr. Adams can pro- 
pose to himself by all this declamation. He knows, or ought to 
know, that the evil of which he complains arises unavoidably 
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from the imperfection of human nature. The satisfaction of 
rigid justice, i. e. the retribution of a quantity of suffering ex- 
actly proportioned to the degrce of guilt, is an object which 
no human code of laws can propose to itself. Such justice it 
is the prerogative of an omniscient tribunal alone to award. 
The single object of all the penal laws of society is the fre- 
vention of crimes. The only question of a human legislator is, 
what punishment will best secure him from the repetition of 
an offence. This “delicacy of sentiment,” this “ equivalent 
for affliction,” this “indemnity for shame,” of which Mr. 
Adams talks, /e has nothing to do with ; and from the nature of 
the case it is impossible it should be otherwise. The law can- 
not be made the minister to the resentment, much less the 
revenge of any individual. A law must be a rule of universal 
applicability. Now how can an universal rule be made, for 
what varies in every individual case. What would be the 
deepest possible injury to one man, is regarded as nothing by 
another. The stain which one man will wipe off with indif- 
ference, another will feel like a wound. A blow, which will 
fracture and destroy a highly polished surface, will fall with- 
out injury on something of a coarser and tougher texture. It 
is clearly impossible, therefore, to legislate for the case which 
Mr. Adams adduces. We deny not, that a perfect indemnifi- 
cation of the injured person, and an exact retribution of so 
much suffering for so much crime to the guilty, would be a 
good. We say only, that it is an unattainable good ; and he, 
who complains because it is not attained, is not more wise- 
ly employed than the child who cries because his nurse can- 
not give him the moon. What then can be Mr. A’s object in all 
these sounding periods ? The whole tenour of his lectures for- 
bids the supposition, that he means wantonly to hold up the 
laws of his country to the derision and contempt of an assem- 
bly of young men. What then remains for us but the humil- 
lating supposition, that the desire of writing a sparkling para- 
graph has seduced him into a strain of sentiment, which his 
reason and better feelings would teach him to condemn ? 

We have now accompanied Mr. Adams through the first and 
most important divisfon of his book ; and have indulged our- 
selves in a latitude of remark which has already extended this 
article to an unexpected length. It will be necessary, there- 


fore, to content ourselves with a much more superficial notice 
of what remains. 
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Under the general head of “ Disposition,” our author fol- 
lows the arrangement of Cicero, and successively considers 
the nature and uses of “the exordium, narration, proposi- 
tion, confirmation, confutation and conclusion,” as distinct 
parts of a regular discourse ; to which he adds observations 
on the subordinate topicks of “transition, digression and am- 
plification.” One of the best of these lectures is that on nar- 
ration. He illustrates his ideas very happily by an example 
drawn from Cicero’s oration for Milo; and indeed Mr. Adams 
himself, in various parts of these lectures, shows his power of 
applying his own precepts on this subject with singular feli- 
city and grace. The two lectures on confirmation are, we 
think, decidedly the most indifferent in the book in point of 
clearness and exactness, though they are far from being the 
least eloguent and entertaining. He insists very earnestly on 
the two modes of arguing, “ ratiocination” and * induction ;” 
yet his attempts to illustrate the distinction between them 
have inclined us to suspect, that his own notions on the subject 
are somewhat confused. He takes a quotation from Johnson 
as an example of the two modes of reasoning. **‘ Demonstration 
immediately displays its power, and has nothing to hope or 
fear from the flux of years ; but works tentative and experi- 
mental must be estimated by their proportion to the general 


and collective ability of man, as it is discovered in a long suc- 
cession of endeavours.” 


“ Thus far we have pure ratiocination ; the next paragraphs are induc- 
tive. ‘Of the first building that was raised it might be with certainty 
determined that it was round or square ; but whether it was spacious 
or lofty must have been referred to time.’ This is induction drawn 
from a fictitious example, an imaginary first building. He now proceeds 
to historical example. ‘The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once 
discovered to be perfect ; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to 
transcend the common limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, 
that nation after nation and century after century have been able to do 
little more than transpose his incidents, new name his characters, and 
paraphrase his sentiments.’ Here you see the reasoning from specula- 
tion contrasted with the reasoning from experience, and they are both 
united to prove, that the first is applicable to mathematical science, and 
the last to polite literature and the works of taste.” 


We have rubbed our eyes very diligently in hopes of dis- 
covering what appears to Mr. Adams so clear; but we are 


obliged to confess that it is as completely invisible to us, as 
Lord Peter’s mutton to Martin and Jack. In the first sen- 
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tence we can discern nothing but two propositions, in which 
the instantaneous perception of the merit of works raised on 
the basis of demonstration, is contrasted with the slow process 
by which the value of those works is estimated, which appeal 
only to observation and experience. We perceive nothing of 
the “‘ pure ratiocination” which Mr. Adams discovers, and are 
really quite unable to conjecture which of the three forms of 
syllogism, to which he himself observes all ratiocination may 
be reduced, is here exemplified. The succeeding sentences 
are to his purpose as an illustration of inductive reasoning ; 
but nothing could be more unfortunate than the entire para- 
eraph, considered as pointing out “ the precise difference be- 
tween ratiocination and induction.’’ 

“ Elocution” is used by Mr. Adams, in the technical sense 
of the ancient rhetoricians, to mean the laws which relate to 
diction. This branch of his subject has so much engaged 
the attention of modern writers on rhetorick, that little of no- 
velty can now be expected. Yet thisis by no means the least 
valuable part of his work. The five lectures on figurative 
language are eminently happy. Some of the ideas which he 
advances are very important, and have been in a great degree 
overlooked by the English criticks. We would refer among 
others to the observations on words originally figurative, 
which by Jong and frequent use have acquired a literal sense. 
The writer to whom he is principally indebted is Du Marsais, 
whose work on tropes* contains some of the most original 
and valuable observations on figurative language which we re- 
member to have seen. ‘There are several points of criticism, 
on which we do not entirely acquiesce in our author’s deci- 
sions ; but we have not room to defend our opinions, and Mr. 
Adams is entitled to too much respect to be put down by un- 
supported assertions. 

The course is closed by two lectures on Memory and Deli- 
very, in which some of the best precepts on these subjects are 
very well stated and illustrated. 

It now remains that we should speak of the style in which 
this work is writtcn. Itis to be remembered, that Mr. Adams 
is a didactick writer ; and he is bound therefore to give a 
model of severe and scrupulous attention to the precepts of 
perspicuity, purity and propriety, which he inculcates on 
others. We know not whether his style ought not to be con- 


* Qeuvres, tom. iii. 
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sidered as even more important than his precepts; for after 
all it must be confessed, that the precepts of rhetorick can do 
little more than teach us to avoid faults. It is by the study 
of nature and the best models, that we learn to imitate beau- 
ties. A writer on rhetorick is bound therefore in closer fet- 
ters than any other ; and the license, quidlibet audendi, which 
every writer of prose should so cautiously use, Ae should al- 
most, if not altogether, deny himself. If we judge Mr. Adams 
by rules of so much severity as these, he will be found to be a 
great offender. He is wanting in many of those qualities of 
style, which have secured to the writers of antiquity the admi- 
ration of all ages and all countries ; he wants particularly that 
truth and precision of expression; which in them make every 
word the image of the thought ; that indescribable grace and 
propriety in the use of words, which impress on you the con- 
viction that the writer is master of his language, arid can make 
the expression obey the thought, without suffering the thought 
to be modified by the expression. He is sometimes also guilty 
of breaking down that marked distinction between the appro- 
priate language of poetry and prose, which it is the glory of 
our language over the French to have established ; and the 
observance of which is the surest test of a cultivated and phi- 
losophical taste. His figures are founded on analogies some- 
times remote and incongruous, and sometimes partial and 
slight ; his images are often so mingled and confused as to 
violate all unity, and set all meaning at defiance. Thesource 
of almost all the faults of his style is his ambition of perpetual 
brilliancy. He seems continually straining himself to make 
his imagination produce by effort, what it does not yield by its 
spontaneous fertility. He is not content that a thought should 
be just ; he will make it striking, at the risk of making it ab- 
surd. The picture, which he fails to make beautiful by skill 
in conception, he labours to make splendid by the quantity and 
glare of his colouring. A brilliant passage in short is to him, 
what Johnson says a quibble is to Shakespeare ; he is some- 
times content to purchase it at the expense of reason, propri- 
ety and trath. 


We have room only for a few examples to illustrate these 
observations. 
As an instance of Mr. Adams’s foetical prose, we may give 


the following passage from the lecture on Purity. 
VOL, viir, $4 
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** The Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman, successively engraved their 
forms of speech on the cliffs of Albion with the point of the sword. 
With the fragrance of Arabian aromaticks the breeze of commerce has 
wafted the echoes of Arabian speech. ‘The hallowed secrets of Indostan 
have ceased to be silent. The impenetrable walls of China have fallen 
before the magick of the human voice. The savage and silent desarts 


of the western hemisphere have resounded to accumulate the treasures 
ef English utterance.” Vol. ii. p. 154. 


The examples of inelegant, careless and inaccurate use of 
figurative language occur every where. 


“He has wound up the climax of his argument to its highest and een- 
est point.” II. p. 55. 


** eloquence, enervated by the impotence of servitude.” I. p. 20. 
** reputation, which vibrates on the hinges of events.” I. p. 11. 
** eloquence* grappled as with hooks of steel to the soul of liberty.” I. 71. 


** The immeasurable distance between those regions of the soul, which, 


are open only to the voice of honour, and those which are trodden by the 
Soot of avarice.” 1. p. 266. 


‘“* He [Milton] was not only enabled to invigorate his thoughts by ex- 
hibiting occasionally the strong word at the head of the sentence ; but 
he multiplied the use of this artifice by presenting it in the front of the 
line, where its effect is equally striking, and where he could more easily 


sweep away from before his frontispiece the rubbish of articles, auxilia- 
ties,” &c. FI. 208. 


** You will find the da/ance of your feelings pointing with an irresistible 
magnet to futurity.” 11.137. &c. &e. 


As an instance of the excessively bad taste, into which our 
author is seduced by his ungovernable desire of being bril- 
liant on all subjects, we may quote the following passage. 
He is speaking of the principle, that use is the standard of 
purity in language. 

“There seems a fundamental inconsistency in the principle itself. It 
supposes alonz, settled, universal practice of usages, which never could 
commence. Itholds up a purity to be compounded of impurities multi - 
plied. The first time a word is used, by this rule, it must be impure. 
The second, third, and fourth time, it still remains impure, though still 
in a lessening degree. In proportion to the number of its repetitions it 
grows continually cleaner, until by obtruding its pollution upon the whole 
nation and their best writers for a series of years, it clarifies at length 
into crystal. It reverses all our ideas of moral and physical purity. Its 
virtue consists in the aggravation of its offences. It swells transgression 
into rectitude ; bleeches as it stales ; and can lay claim to the honours of 


spotless innocence only from the moment, when it has become common 
asthe air.” II. p. 156. 


*This metaphor we suppose our author borrowed from Shakespeare. It is bad enougl 
from the lips of Polonius, but ia this new applieation of it, is insufferable. 
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Yet let usdo him justice. If his taste is not always pure, his 
imagination is frequently fertile. His images are sometimes 
faulty, but they are often new and frequently beautiful. He has 
the praise, which unfortunately is becoming a very high dis- 
tinction among us, that he unquestionably knows how to write 
good English. He always writes too with spirit and strength ; 
and the reader never sleeps over his page. His illustrations 
are almost all original, and in general are chosen with singu- 
lar felicity. And whenhe forgets his fatal passion for splen- 
dour and effect, and is willing to be satisfied with writing with 
ease, and fluency, and grace, he wants not the power of being 
both interesting and eloquent. 

In offering our general opinion on this book, we can say, that 
after taking into view all its merits, and making every deduction 
for its defects, its absolute value is great and decided. Its rela- 
~ tive rank, compared with the books which are daily issuing from 
our press, is pre-eminently high. We have pointed out with 
some freedom what we conceive to be imperfections, because 
Mr. Adams is one of those writers whose defects are impor- 
tant. He will be widely read and generally admired ; and 
his authority may be sufficient to make his blemishes pass for 
beauties. It ought not however to be forgotten, that he has 
been unable to give his work his Jast revision and corrections ; 
and though his friends, to whom the care of its publication was 
committed, have doubtless done much, it would have been a 
task of.too much delicacy to have expunged what perhaps af- 
ter all the author might have most valued. The greatest and 
most permanent merit of this book is the very complete and 
accurate survey, which it gives us of the precepts of antiquity, 
and the skilful adaptation of them to modern times, and par- 
ticularly our own country. He has had several predecessors 
in the view he has taken of his subject ; especially Ward, 
whose track is exactly the same. We have no hesitation 
however in saying, that Mr. A. is incomparably superiour. 
Indeed for instruction in what may be called oral eloquence, 
we know not a work of equal value in the language. His 
book every where displays an affluent mind ; enriched how- 
ever more by reading and study than by original thinking. 
He has yet higher praise. There runs throughout.the book 
a strain of the most pure and exalted morality, and his mo- 
rals are always sanctioned and impressed by the authority of 
the gospel. The frequent and voluntary tributes of respect 
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and reverence to christianity are of the more value, coming 
from a man of his high character, (high, those who differ from 
him in politicks must admit it to be in talents and private vir- 
tue) and in a case where none of his prejudices can be sup- 
posed to operate. We close the book with sensations of sin- 
cere regret, that the talents and learning of this gentleman 
seem now altogether withdrawn fram the walks of literature. 
What nobler object can he propose to his ambition, than that 
which was opened to him in the career in which he was en- 
gaged ; the glory of forming the minds of youth ta moral and 
intellectual dignity, and contributing to exalt the literary cha- 
racter of his country. 

When we contemplate the extent and variety of his acqui- 
sitions, and recollect, that the kind of learning in which he 
most excels, is so rare in our country as to be almost unknown, 
we cannot sufficiently lament, that he should be willing to aban- 
don the laurels, which he might have gained without a rival, 
to gather a barren and withering chaplet of political renown. 
Our opinion of the talents of Mr. A. cannot be better express- 
ed than by applying to him the lines of Goldsmith, with which 
we close our observations. A man 


vere whose genius is such 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrows his mind, 

And to party gives up what was meant for mankind. 


ARTICLE 11. 


Hints on the National Bankruptcy of Britain, and on her resources 
to maintain the firesent contest with France, By John Bristed, 
New York ; Ezra Sargeant. 8vo. pp. 688. 


W: have, bona fide, perused every page of this cumbrous 
volume ; and are really as much puzzled to answer any in- 
quiries respecting it, as was the unlucky cockney, when asked 
his opinion of things in general. ‘The ynwary reader, who is not 
used to perils of this kind, will be led such a dance by this 
author, he will be whirled round so many different objects, 
that he will find himself quite dizzy under the operation, and 
in vain endeavour at the close to form some notion of what he 
has gone through. In a treatise on the national bankruptcy 
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of Britain, most men would prepare their minds to encounter 
Jong and short annuities, three per cents, four per cents, three 
per cent consols, sinking funds, omniums, and all the techni- 
cal terms and bewildering statements of modern finance. 

To give some idea of the very miscellaneous"nature of this 
book, let us treat it, as people are apt to treat a book before 
they seriously set down before it ; that is; reconnoitre it in 
different spots, so as to form some judgment of what they 
have to achieve.—Imagine the confusion of a financier en- 
gaged in this operation, who, if his first essay should be any 
where between the 20th and 50th pages, would find himself 
engaged with Merino sheep and chancellor Livingston ; and 
if he should resolve on a good spring to get clear of this diffi- 
culty, and open on the tract between the 328th and the 340th 
page, he would find an account of the court martials in the 
expedition under General Harmar against the Miami villages, 
and of the rascally cowardice of the Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
militia. Should his next effort happen to be made at page 375, 
&c. he will be edified by a relation of the siege of Numantia 
by the Romans ; should he be still resolved to make one more 
attempt in search of a donus, and to get sight of the omnium, 
or his dear consols, and turn to page 406, &c. he will find de- 
monstrated the feasibility of a canal across thé isthmus of Pa- 
nama. 

Nearly three hundred pages of this volume are composed 
of extracts from Burke, Ames, Gentz, Brougham, M’Arthur, 
Comber, the Edinburgh Review, &c. &c. kc. and these materi- 
als, excellent in themseives, are cemented together without 
plan or method, by a deal of passionate, feverish, common- 
place declamation. Conviction, not excitement, was proba- 
bly the author’s purpose, but he must have failed in both. 
Those whom he would convince and turn from their errours, 
are prevented from attending to his arguments, by having 
their feelings constantly irritated and insulted ; and those 
whose opinions coincide with his own, will ndt be moved by 
pettish expressions, or trashy sentiments. We are thus free 
in giving our opinion, because the author informs us that he 
is engaged in another work, and because he is both zealous 
and honest in the support of sound political truths ; and we 
may add, that we discern amid the confusion of his ill-digest- 
ed book, that he is capable of better things. There is much 
yaluable information irregularly scattered through the work, 
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which all who feel any anxiety about the result of the contest 
between Great Britain and France will do well to consult. 

The ninth and last chapter commences on the 575th page. 
Its beginning recalled to mind the story of the person, who 
visiting bedlam, fell into conversation with a man, who ac- 
companied him about the place, talking with him sensibly 
enough ; till, to the very uneasy surprise of the visitor, his 
companion on pointing out one of the madmen, observed, that 
that man was the king of Prussia, but he need be under no 
anxiety on that account, as he himself was the emperour of 
Germany, and would protect him. 


«* But the firmest ground of my conviction that Britain will ultimately 
triumph in this terrible contest with the common enemy of human 


kind, is the great and rapid extension of evangelical religion throughout 
the whole of her dominions, for some years past.” 


«I am fully aware of all the sneers and taunts to which I expose my- 
self by this open and unequivocal declaration. The appellation of 
puritan, fanatick, methodist, and so forth, will no doubt be most abun- 
dantly at my service ; from a vast variety of criticks, of every different 
gradation of talent and knowledge ; but all united in one common 
point, the most deadly hatred to the religion of Jesus Christ. In a mat- 
ter, however, which I believe, know, and feelto be true, 1 shall endea- 
vour to arm myself with patience, alike against the feeble sneer of the 
unfledged, puny witling, and the deeper gashings of well-disciplined 


but malignant genius.” 

No remarks on the first paragraph can be necessary for the 
publick ; and the temper of mind shewn in the second, is 
sufficient to convince us, that none would be of any use to the 
author. 

We have almost as much want of room and jnclination to 
discuss the general question of the national bankruptcy of 
Britain, as we have to pursue the ramblings of this excursive 
writer. All talk, as well as fear, on this subject, are gradually 
subsiding. The continuation of commercial prosperity, and 
the perpetually accelerating action of the sinking funds, have 
so nearly decided this question, that hardly a doubt of the re- 
sult can now remain. The contracting and paying such a 
debt, are operations that have no parallel. We will merely 
say a few words to those persons, who have not attended to 
the difference in the plan of the American and British sink- 


ing funds, and who have therefore been perplexed about the 
nature of the latter. 
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The American sinking fund is simpler, and less powerful 
in its effects ; itis more disadvantageous to the creditor, as it 
is compulsory, and of course often injurious. But what it 
performs is more evident to the people ; and relieves the 
nation sooner of a part of its burthens than it would do, if it 
were modelled after the British sinking fund. This latter 
consists of two parts. The first, called the old sinking fund, 
established in 1786, and originally limited to a maximum of 
four millions two hundred thousand pounds, which it has now 
nearly or quite obtained ; and the new sinking fund, which is a 
sum of one per cent. deducted from every loan at the time it 
if made, and which absorbs, with a force increasing in a com- 
pound ratio, all the debt incurred since 1792. 

The commissioners of the American sinking fund appor- 
tion among the respective creditors a stated annual appropri- 
ation, and a capital and interest of it, to this amount, is yearly 
annihilated. The English commissioners go into the market 
to invest their funds, and take their chance among the other 
buyers. The stock thus bought is not destroyed, but only 
transferred to them, and the government continues to raise 
the same amount of taxes to pay the interest ; the power of 
the sinking funds és thus continually increased with the inter- 
est of all the sums owned by the fund. Thus the debt nomi- 
nally remains the same, and the same quantity of revenue is 
raised, as though the debt purchased still belonged to indivi- 
duals ; though the government might, at any time, by de- 
stroying this amount of debt, now held by the sinking fund, 
greatly alleviate the weight of taxes. But in so doing, in or- 
der to procure partial relief now, the final liquidation of the 
whole debt would be protracted. Such is the present state of 
the sinking fund, that nearly one third of the whole debt is 
owned by:it, and the government therefore have it in their 
power at any moment, to abolish one third of the whole 


amount of taxes, raised to pay the interest of the national 
debt. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


ARTICLE 20. 


A General History of Connecticut, from its first settlement under 
George Fenwick, Esq. to its latest freriod of amity with Great 
Britain ; including a description of the country, and many curi- 
ous and interesting anecdotes. To which is added an Afiprendizx, 
wherein new, and the true sources of the firesent rebellion in 
America, are pointed out; together with the particular fort 
taken by the freofile of Connecticut in its fromotion. By a gen- 
tleman of the hrovince. Plus afud me ratio valebit, guam vulgz 


ofunio. Cic. Parad. 1. London; printed for the author, 
&c. 1781. pp. 436. 


Berore the American revolution, the knowledge even of 
well informed Europeans, respecting the present territory of 
the United States, was extremely circumscribed. Very little 
correct information concerning the British colonies had been 
given to the publick ; curiosity to learn their extent, popula- 
tion, state of improvement, and the genius and character of 
the inhabitants had been but partially excited ; and the great 
body of the people of Europe knew, and cared as little about 
us or our concerns, as we do, at the present moment, about 
the territories of the Prince of Nizam, or of the inhabitants 
and internal policy of the kingdom of Pegu. Ignorance, as 
has been often remarked, is the parent of credulity ; and so 
ready are mankind in general to give credit to the marvellous, 
in descriptions of new and distant regions, that a traveller 
from our western wilderness, or from the interiour of Africa, 
who should fail to introduce to our acquaintance a host of 
“ gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire,” would certainly be 
thought to have travelled to very little purpose, and perhaps 
be denounced as an impostor, who was endeavouring to palm 
upon the world a fictitious narrative. It is to the deficiency 
of authentick information respecting this country, and to the 
strong propensity of the human mind to listen to tales of fic- 
tion and exaggeration, that we are to attribute the credit which 
has been acquired, and which is in some degree still main- 
tained by the “ General History of Connecticut.” 
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This history of Connecticut has been universally ascribed to 
the Rev. Samuel Peters, L L. p. who, at the commencement of 
the American revolution, was the episcopal clergyman at He- 
bron, in that state. When the attempt was made to enforce 


the stamp act, Dr. Peters discovered, both in his publick and 


private deportment, a strong disposition to aid the stamp offi- 
cers in the execution of their duty. To escape the fury of an 
exasperated people, he soon after fled to England. In this 
state of exile from his country, partly, to revenge himself 
upon the {people of Connecticut, by whom, in his apprehen- 
sion, he had been greatly injured ; partly, to recommend 
himself to the English government ; and partly, and as we 
presume chiefly, to write something which would sell; he 
wrote and published the volume which is the subject of this 
review. 

This history, so far as we have been able to learn, has never 
been expressiy disclaimed by Dr. Peters. Since, however, 
the discontinuance of his pension from the English govern- 
ment, and the failure of his schemes of ecclesiastical promo- 
tion, other subjects of history have occupied his attention ; 
and he has, at times, treated with apparent contempt, and af- 
fected even to disown this literary offspring of his earlier 
days. Whether he has been prompted to this course of con- 
duct by the fear that the “ General History of Connecticut” 
will ultimately disgrace its author, or by the no less natural 
apprehension, that the credit of the history must decline, in 
exact proportion as it is believed to be the production of his 
pen, is a point of more difficulty than importance to decide. 
Whatever may be his motive for pretending some mystery on 
this subject ; no one acquainted with Dr. Peters will ever 
think of ascribing this work to any person but himself; and 
if it be inquired what chance the history itself possesses, if 
abandoned by its author, of rising superiour to the baseness of 
its origin, we are constrained to declare, that the ill-fated per- 
formance seems doomed still to be known under the no very 
equivocal appellation of “ Peters’s History of Connecticut.” 

Dr. Peters, in his declarations of impartiality and strict ad- 
herence to truth in the composition of his history, is not sur- 
passed by Diedrick Knickerbocker himself. In his preface, 
he informs his readers, very gravely, that his “ sole aim has 
been to represent the country, the people, and their trans- 


actions, in proper colours ;” that he has * followed the line 
VOL. VIII. 35 
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of truth freely, and unbiassed by partiality or prejudice ;’’ and 
whatever other historical requisite his volume may want, it 
must, he thinks, “ be allowed to possess originality and truth.” 

Notwithstanding these strong asseverations, the work, in 
every part of it, exhibits the most notorious disregard to facts 
and authorities ; and just about as much of the real history of 
Connecticut is to be obtained from its pages, as may be obtain- 
ed of the histories of France, Spain, or Italy, from the ro- 
mances of the middle ages. 

The original settlement of the state, the acquisition of the 
lands from the natives, the situation and character of the sa- 
vages, the treatment which they received from the English, 
and the character and conduct of the first colonists them- 
selves, furnish the author with themes of very ample abuse 
and misrepresentation. He seems not to have been unmind- 
ful of the peculiar advantages afforded him by this part of his 
story ; and the simple tale of the first settlement of Connecti- 
cut, and the early transactions of its government, have suffer- 
ed, under his management, the most violent transformations. 

In opposition to * Mather, Neal, Hutchinson, and other 
writers of New England history, who,” we are informed, 
“have uniformly deviated from the truth in representing Con- 
necticut as having been first settled by emigrants from their 
darling Massachusetts bay ;” we find that “in 1634, the first 
part of English adventurers arrived in Connecticut from Eng- 
land, under the conduct of George Fenwick, Esq. and the Rev. 
Thomas Peters, and established themselves at the mouth of 
the river Connecticut, where they built a town which they 
called Saybrook, a church and a fort.” Dr. Peters, uninten- 
tionally we presume, has, in most of his perversions of the 
history of Connecticut, introduced some circumstances which 
satisfactorily account for his conduct. His strong desire to 
elevate himself and family, which is so apparent in this histo- 
ry; and, at the same time, his wish to blacken the character 
of the people of Connecticut, furnish a clue, in this labyrinth 
of errour, which will, almost invariably, guide the reader to 
the truth. This story, therefore, of the settlement of Say- 
brook, is evidently fabricated, that the Rev. Thomas Peters 
may appear as one of the fathers of Connecticut, as we are in- 
formed he was a, “ churchman of the puritanick order, zea- 
lous, learned, and of a mild disposition ;” and that he “ estab- 
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lished a school in Saybrook, which his children had the satis- 
faction to see become a college, denominated Yale College” ! 

The territory of Connecticut, it is well known, was origi- 
nally possessed by a great number of petty sachems, who, in 
the exercise of their authority, were in a great measure inde- 
pendent of each other. Nothing like a subordination to any 
chief sachem was found among them. 

Dr. Peters, however, gives a different representation. ‘“* The 
invaders,” says he, “ did not find Connecticut in a state of na- 
ture, but cultivated and settled by its Indian inhabitants, whose 
numbers were thousands, and who had three kings, viz. Con- 
necticote, Quinnipiog, and Sassacus, of whom Connecticote 
was emperour, or king of kings; adignity he and his ances- 
tors had enjoyed, according to the Indian mode of reckoning, 
twenty sticks, i. e. time immemorial.” (P. 28.) All this is 
told, undoubtedly, that the injustice and cruelty of the first 
emigrants to Connecticut may be put beyond doubt, for we 
have it, on the same authority, that these “three sachems, 
with theit wives and children, were killed by the English.” 
(P. 22.) The account of the death of Quinnipiog will serve 
as a specimen of this part of the performance. ‘ 


“Exact in tything, mint and anise, the furies of New Haven for once. 


affected the weightier matters of justice. They had no title to the land: 


they applied to Quinnipiog, the sachem, for a deed or grant of it. The. 


sachem refused to give the lands of his ancestors to strangers. The 
settlers had teeming inventions, and immediately voted themselves to 
be the children of God, and that the wilderness in the utmost parts of the 
earth was given to them. This vote became a law for ever after. It is 
true, Davenport endeavoured to christianize Quinnipicg, but in vain ; 
however, he converted Sunksquaw, one of his subjects, by presents and 
great promises ; and then Sunksquaw betrayed his master, and the set- 
tlers killed him. This assassination of Quinnipiog brought on a war be- 
tween the English and Indians, which never ended by treaty of peace. 
The Indians, having only bows and arrows, were driven back into the 
woods ; whilst the English, with their swords and guns, kept posses- 
sion of the country. But, conscious of their want of title to it, they vot- 
ed Sunksquaw to be sachem, and that whoever disputed his authority 
should suffer death. Sunksquaw, in return, assigned to the English 
those lands of which they had made him sachem. Lo! here is all the 
title the settlers of the dominion of New Haven ever obtained.” (P. 60.) 


The account which is given of the acquisition of other 
parts of the state, agrees with this in every important particu- 
Jar. The whole is so notoriously false, that any attempt at 
refutation, would be superfluous. The following sweeping 
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clause, as it contains, according to Dr. Peters, an account of 
the manner in which the first colonists of Connecticut proved 


their title to their lands, may not be unentertaining to the 
reader. 


‘* In short, and upon the whole, possession, begun-in usurpation, is the 
best title the inhabitants of Connecticut ever had or can set up, unless 
they can prove they hold the lands by a heavenly grant, as the Israelites 
did those of Canaan. This heavenly title was, indeed,. set up by Peters, 
Hooker, and Davenport, the three first ministers that settled in Connec- 
ticut ; and is generally believed through the colony to this day. They 
thus syllogistically stated it : The beathen are driven out, and we have their 
lands in possession ; they were numerous, and we but few ; therefore, the 
Lord hath done this great work, to give his beloved rest.’ (P.31.) 


The reader who shall expect to find, in this work, any thing 
more than.a very imperfect account of the form of govern- 
ment instituted in Connecticut, the union-of the two colonies 
of Hartford and New Haven, and the various transactions of 
the government of the state, from the time of the union tothe 
commencement of the revolution, will find himself not a: little 
disappointed. The rest of the volume is made upof descrip- 
tions of the several towns, into which Connecticut. was divid- 
ed at ‘the time the author left the country. These descrip- 
tions he generally commences with a few geographical 
sketches, some of which are substantially correct, while others 
are drawn entirely from. fancy. As a specimen of extraordi- 
nary exaggeration, we give the following extract from his de- 
scription of the town of New Haven. 


‘‘ New Haven township comprises fourteen parishes ; three of them. 
Episcopal, and one Sandemanian. The town being the most beautiful 
in New England, if not in all America, is entitled to a minute descrip- 
tion. It is bounded southerly by the bay into which the river Quinnipiack 
empties itself ; easterly and westerly, by two creeks two miles asun- 
der ; and northerly, by a lofty mountain, that extends even to the river 
St. Lawrence, and forms a high land between the rivers Hudson and 
Connecticut ;. standing in a plain, three miles by two in extent. This 
plain is divided into three hundred squares, of the size of Bloomsbury 
square, with streets twenty yards between each division. Forty of these 
squares are already built upon, having houses of brick and wood on 
each front, about five yards asunder, every house with a garden which 
produces vegetables sufficient for the family. Two hundred houses are 
annually erected. Elms and button trees surround the centre square, 
wherein are two meetings, the court house, the jail, and Latin school ; 
in the fronts ofthe adjoining squares are Yale College, the chapel, a meet- 
ing, and a church; all these grand buildings with steeples and bells.— 


Their shipping,.of different burthens, consists. of two hundred sail.” 
(P. 184.) 
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We cannot but regret, that the new burying ground lately 
prepared in the same town, under the auspices of the Hon. 
Senator Hillhouse, was not in existence when Dr. Peters 
wrote. With the embellishment of his pen it would appear, 
in this work, to uncommon advantage, perhaps, as rivalling 
the celebrated catacombs of Rome or Egypt. 

In the description of almost every town, we are presented 
with some occurrence quite out of the common course of 
events, attended with many wonderful, mysterious, or ludi- 
crous circumstances. These relations, it is believed, have 
sometimes a slight foundation in fact, but what is true bears 
but a small proportion to what ts erroneous and false. A few 
persons tn Windham, near a small pond, about half a mile 
from the centre of the town, about fifty years ago, were 
alarmed by the croaking of the frogs. The affright produced 
some ludicrous occurrences, and is, we understand, still a 
subject of merriment in the neighbourhood of that place. No 
frogs however left the pond, as is asserted by Dr. Peters, and 
the river, which he incorrectly styles the Winnomantic, is not 


more than a mile from the scene of the uproar. But we will 
hear the Dr. himself— 


“ Strangers are very much terrified at the hideous noise made on 
summer evenings by the vast numbers of frogs in the brooks and ponds. 
There are about thirty different voices among them ; some of which re- 
semble the bellowing of a bull. The owls and whipperwills complete 
the rough concert, which may be heard several miles. Persons accus- 
tomed to such serenades are not disturbed by them at their proper sta- 
tions ; but one night, in July, 1758, the frogs of an artificial pond, three 
miles square, and about five from Windham, finding the water dried up, 
left the place in a body, and marched, or rather hopped, towards 
Winnomantic river, They were under the necessity of taking the 
road and going through the town, which they entered about midnight, 
The bullfrogs were the leaders, and the pipers followed without num- 
ber. They filled a road forty yards wide for four miles in length, and 
were for several hours passing through the town unusually clamorous. 
The inhabitants were equally perplexed and frightened : some expected 
to find an army of French and Indians ; others feared an earthquake, and 
dissolution of nature. The consternation was universal. Old and young, 
male and female, fled naked from their beds, with worse shriekings than 
those of the frogs. The event was fatal to several women. The men, 
after a flight of half a mile, in which they met with many broken shins, 
finding no enemies in pursuit of them, made a halt, and summoned reso- 
lution enough to venture back to their wives and children ; when they 
distinctly heard from the enemies’ camp these words, Wight, Helderkin, 
Dier, Tete. This last they thought meant treaty ; and plucking up cou- 
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rage, they sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the supposed French and 
Indians. These three men approached in their shirts, and begged to 
speak with the general ; but it being dark, and no answer given, they 
were sorely agitated, for some time, between hope and fear ; at length, 
however, they discovered that the dreaded inimical army was an army 
of thirsty frogs going to the river for a little water. Such an incursion 
was never known before nor since ; and yet the people of Windham have 
been ridiculed for their timidity on this occasion. I verily believe an 
army under the Duke of Marlborough would, under like circumstances, 
have acted no better than they did.” (P.15z.) 

If this is surprising, the following story is still more so ; 
and for a very plain reason ; it is much more indebted to the 
fertile imagination of our author. 

‘* In 1768, the inhabitants on Connecticut river were as much alarmed 
at an army of caterpillars, as those of Windham were at the frogs ; and 
no one found reason to jest at their fears. Those worms came in one 
night and covered the earth on both sides of that river, to an extent of 
three miles in front, and two in depth. They marched with great speed, 
and ate up every thing green for the space of one hundred miles, in 
spite of rivers, ditches, fires, and the united efforts of one thousand men. 
They were in general two inches long, had white bodies covered with 
thorns, and red throats. When they had finished their work, they went 
down to the river Connecticut, where they died ; poisoning the waters 
until they were washed into the sea. The inhabitants of the Verdmonts 
would unavoidably have perished by famine, in consequence of the de- 
vastation of these worms, had not a remarkable providence filled the 
wilderness with wild pidgeons, which were killed by sticks as they sat 
on the branches of trees in such multitudes, that thirty thousand people 
lived upon them for three weeks.” 


The appendix, in which “ new and the true sources of the 
present rebellion in America are pointed out,” falls, in no re- 
spect, behind the history, in misrepresentation and falsehood. 
A more pariial and unsatisfactory exhibition of this subject 
could hardly be given. We were not, however, disappointed 
in finding in the front ranks of these “ new and true sources of 
the rebellion,’ the want of dishofs in America. Dr. Peters, 
in this appendix, details, with great particularity, the suffer- 
ings of his brethren of the episcopal clergy, from the vio- 
lence of the populace, in consequence of their attachment to 
the royal cause. ‘That there is some truth in these represen- 
tations, is undeniable ; but the reader, by this ‘time, need not 
be informed, that this ingredient constitutes but avery small 
part of the aggregate. The injuries suffered by Dr. Peters 
himself are exhibited in strong colours. But, that the ac- 
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count is to be received with very liberal deductions, will ap- 
pear from the concluding sentence. | 
‘¢‘ Mr. Peters was obliged to abscond and fly to the royal army in. Boston, 


from whence he went to England, by which means he has hitherto pre- 
served his life, though not his property, from the rapacious and bloody 


hands of his countrymen.” 

It is not true, as is here insinuated, that the property of Dr, 
Peters was confiscated ; and if he is not now in possession of 
it, no blame is attached either to the people or government of 
Connecticut. 

The principal object of this performance undoubtedly was, 
to represent the inhabitants of Connecticut as peculiarly odi- 
ous, both in their publick and private transactions. For this 
purpose, they are exhibited, with a few exceptions, as a com- 
pound of villany, fanaticism, and hypocrisy. The few good 
qualities which are sometimes allowed them, appear, from the 
pen of Dr. Peters, rather as defects than excellencies in their 
character. That the picture is greatly overcharged, will be ad- 
mitted by those who are the least disposed to think favourably 
of our neighbours. It is one of those extravagant caricatures, 
executed by ignorant or injudicious artists, in which every 
feature is so much distorted, that little or no resemblance be- 
tween it and the subject of the ridicule can be recognized. 
We, who have some knowledge of the dark as. well as the 
bright part of the character of the people of Connecticut, see, 
or think we see, some of their failings portrayed in these 
pages ; but they are connected with so many circumstances 
altogether false and outré, that a stranger, from a perusal of 
this volume, would necessarily be led into the most egre- 
elous errours. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


[ The following remarks are translated from a report in the Memoires de 
la societé d’agriculture, vol. 11th. which was made by a committee cho- 
sen for the purpose, to examine the Travels of M. Michaux, and in- 
spect the different objects he carried with him to France. The object 
of his expedition was to obtain the means of naturalizing the forest 
trees of the United States in the French Empire. ] 


Boranists have long known the great superiority which the 
forests of North America possess over those of Europe, by 
the prodigious variety of trees that compose them, and by the 
excellence of a great number of the kinds of wood which they 
furnish, and the materials they afford for an extensive and lu- 
crative commerce. They knew also the perfect analogy be- 
tween the different climates of France and those of these 
states ; and the possibility of acclimating these trees in the 
different departments of the empire had been shewn by expe- 
rience. Mon. de Malesherbes, Duhame, Dumonceau, and a small 
number of enlightened cultivators, had made plantations of 
them, and earnestly wished that they might be cultivated on 
a large scale. The father of M. Michaux, and one of our 
members, M. Box, had given some account of some of these 
trees; but up to the present moment little mofe had beendone, 
than to cultivate a few of the different species for the sake of 
ornament. 

M. Michaux, by his long residence in the United States, 
and by his knowledge in botany and agriculture, was well 
qualified to execute successfully a project so useful to the em- 
pire as that of rendering exotick trees indigenous. The 
administration of the forests sent him to America in 1805, in 
order to collect and transmit in large quantities the seeds and 
plants of trees proper to enrich the forests of France. He 
traversed the Atlantick States, from the district of Maine to 
Georgia ; and the better to accomplish the object of his mis- 
sion, he undertook five journies into the interiour, in different 
latitudes ; the first from Wiscasset to the sources of the Ken- 
nebeck on the confines of Canada ; the second from Boston to 
lake Champlain, through the states of Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont ; the third from New York to lakes 
Erie and Ontario ; the fourth in Pennsylvania, over the Alle- 
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ehanies to the banks of the Ohio ; the fifth from Charleston, 
in Carolina, to the sources of the Savannah and the Oconnee. 
His copious and repeated remittances to the administration of 
the forests shew with how much zeal he fulfilled his com- 
mission, and his right to the gratitude of his country. . 

M. Michaux has undertaken to do, with respect to the 
woods of America, what the academy of sciences did with all 
the arts. He has collected every thing that a long experience 
had discovered in practice, and has thus formed a connected 
body of knowledge. In his travels he stopped in all the cities, 
in all the trading places, he visited all the shipyards, as well 
as the workshops of all the different mechanicks whose pro- 
fession it was to work in wood, from the house carpenter and 
ship builder to the basket maker. He observed particularly 
the trees whose wood, from their nature and uses, are objects 
of trade between the states of the north and those of the south 
of this vast continent ; those which are objects of an immense 
exportation tothe West Indies and to England, the ports and 
states from which they are sent, their prices, their scientifick 
names joined to their commercial ones ; the different sorts of 
bark used in tanning, whether they come from resinous trees, 
from those which drop their leaves, or from evergreens, the 
degree of goodness which is attached to them, and their com- 
parative prices. He observed the different kinds of woods 
that are carried into the towns for fuel, and which are pre- 
sented to the consumers, separate or mixed according to their 
different qualities, and the woods that are preferred, in each 
one of the United States, for fences, either for posts or for 
rails, a practice which can hardly be adopted in Europe, and 
which cannot be much longer continued in America, but which 
shews the degree of resistance that each of these woods offers 
to the air and moisture. 

The specimens of wood that M. Michaux has brought home 
are of sufficient size to judge of their quality. They are 
principally composed of pieces of numerous kinds of maples, 
elms, birches, pines, walnuts and oaks. The wood of the dif- 
ferent maples is very beautiful, and is frequently marked in a 
manner that makes it much sought after for cabinet work. Ta- 
bles of the curled and birdseye maple have been sold at a very 
high price. The species of birch offer a wood of a very fine 
and shining grain ; above all, that of the detula.lenta, which is 


of a very pleasing rose colour. From the detule papyrifera, the 
VOL. VIII. 36 
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most elegant fragments can be obtained to embellish the 
most beautiful articles of mahogany furniture. Among the 
species of walnuts, the hiccory affords a very heavy and very 
elastick wood. It is the most esteemed for fuel, and as such 
sells thirty per cent. higher than any other kind of wood, 
The black walnut of America is the heaviest, the largest, and 
of a darker colour than the common walnut. Itis much es- 
teemed for ship building.* M. de Malesherdes rightly thought, 
that it was one of the most desirable trees to add to our fo- 
rests. 

Twenty four kinds of oaks have been found in the United 
States ; ten of these species flower every year, and fourteen 
every other year. It is remarkable that the wood of the for- 
mer is of a close texture and very good quality ; that of the 
latter, on the contrary, is extremely porous, and does not long 
resist moisture. 

The pines, of which there is a great variety in America, 
and which have not hitherto been considered for their wood, 
will henceforward be justly appreciated. Of thirteen species 
which M. Michaux has recognized, we shall cite among others, 
the pine with long leaves, improperly known by the name of 
finus palustris, which covers the vast arid and sandy plains of the 
two Carolinas, of Georgia and Florida, Its wood is fine, close 
and compact, and jis preferred for every sort of construction to 
all the different species of oaks, particularly for the sides of 
vessels, experience having shewn that it resists decay much 
longer, This tree might enrich the andes of Bordeaux. The 
fiints mitis, yellow pine, is also very much esteemed for its 
wood, and grows in poor and gravelly soils. The wood of the 
fiinus strobus is fine, white, light, little resinous, and adapted 
to an infinity of purposes, by the facility with which it is 
worked. The black and red fir gives a very light, very elastick 
wood, which is almost exclusively used for making the yards 
of vessels, and which on that account isa considerable article 
in commerce, 

But it would be encroaching upon the work which M. Mi- 
chaux has undertaken, to enter into details respecting the one 
hundred and thirty kinds of wood, derived from trees of a 


* It may be important to make further inquiry relative to this remark, 
and to ascertain its correctness. We have ynderstood that vessels built 
of this material on the Ohio, and which have arrived on the Atlantick 
coast, have soon decayed and become unfit for service. [Ep. ANTH. 
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high growth, of which more than two thirds are employed in 
the arts. We shall wait for the fruit of his labours, for the 
perfection of which he has spared no pains. We shall only 
remark, that with a view tothe essays which may be made 
in France, being grounded on exact knowledge, and as little 
liable as possible to miscarry, he has been careful to note with 
exactness, the appearing and disappearing of the different 
sorts of trees, whether it be owing to the temperature of the 
climate, or the quality ofthe soil. Observations of this nature 
are doubly precious, as they direct the cultivator, and furnish 
to the botanist materials for botanical geography, which is 
perhaps the part of that science which is least known. 

The desire of M. Michaux to render his voyage useful to 
France has not been bounded here. He foresaw that how- 
ever considerable the importation of plants he should make 
might be, (there are more than two hundred and fifty thou- _ 
sand actually alive) that the extent of the empire, and the do- 
mitant taste for ameliorations, would render other supplies 
and farther commisstons to America necessary. Though 
the English language is spoken throughout North America 
without any perceptible deterioration, nevertheless the extent 
of the country, its colonization commenced at different points, 
and at different periods, by people who went from different 
parts of England and Europe, have caused a strange con- 
fusion in the popular nomenclature of trees. Very often 
the same trees have different names in different places, and 
very often the same name designates distinct species. Fre- 
quently also in the same state the same tree is known under 
three or four different names. He has collécted alt these 
names with care, and annexed them fo their scientifick ones. 


sD i 

Tue publick are likely to be for a long tithe without the 
expected account of the journey of Capt. Lewis to the Paci- 
fick ocean, which has excited more curiosity in Europe than 
it has in this country. It has been said, that the indifference 
of the publick, and the very small number of subscribers it’ 
obtained, operated strongly on his mind, and’ was one of the 
causes that led to his unfortunate death. His papers are said 
to have been left in a very confused imperfect state ; but such 
as they were, they have been sent to his patron, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who it is presumed will employ his leisure hours in pre- 
paring them for the press. 
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From the (London) Monthly Magazine. 

The following method of preserving grapes is given ina 
French journal: take a cask or barrel inaccessible to the ex- 
ternal air, and put into it a layer of bran dried in an oven, or 
of ashes well dried and sifted. Upon this place a layer of 
bunches of grapes well cleaned, and gathered in the afternoon 
of adry day, before they are perfectly ripe. Proceed thus with 
alternate layers of bran and grapes, till the barrel is full, tak- 
ing care that the grapes do not touch each other, and to let 
the last layer be of bran; then close the barrel, so that the 
air may not be able to penetrate, which is an essential point. 
Grapes thus packed will keep nine, or even twelve months. 
To restore them to their freshness, cut the end of the stalk of 
each bunch of grapes, and put that of white grapes into white 
wine, and that of the black grapes into red wine, as you would 
put flowers into water, to revive or to keep them fresh. 

The celebrated Canova, who is to receive one hundred thou- 
sand crowns for a colossal statue of Napoleon, in bronze, has 
engaged the assistance of the German artists, at Vienna, who 
cast the statue of Joseph II. under the direction of the cele- 
brated professor Zauner. 

The subterraneous passage by which the Roman emperours 
went privately from the palace of the Caesars, on Mount Cae- 
lius, at Rome, to the Flavian Amphitheatre, has been lately 
discovered. From it have been taken a number of architec- 
tural fragments, capitals, cornices, and vases, proofs of the 
splendour of its decorations. Some fine torsos have also been 
found, and a head of Mercury, which appears to have belonged 
to the statue formerly in the garden of the Pope, and now in 
the Chiaramonti Museum. Several pipes and gutters for car- 
rying off water were also discovered, and twenty rooms of very 
small dimensions, and lighted only from the top. These are 
presumed to be the fornices so frequently mentioned by Martial, 

Seneca, and Juvenal. 

_-The celebrated Last Supper, of Leonardo Da Vinci, at Mi- 
lan, has suffered so much from damp, and other circum- 
stances, that it will soon be totally destroyed. Bossi is taken 
a copy of it in oil, of the original size, from which it.is after- 
wards to be executed in mosaick. 

The brothers Riepenhausen, who have fixed their residence 

in Italy, have formed the plan of a considerable work, in which 
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they propose to exibit the rise and progress of the arts in that 
country, by stroke engravings of the works of the great mas- 
ters. It will be divided into three sections, each comprehend- 
ing four parts. The first section will begin with Cimabue, 
and go down to Gozzoli; the second to Massaccio ; and the 
third to Raphael. The work will also contain biographical 
accounts and portraits of the different painters. The four first 
parts comprehend the works, of Cimabue, Giotto, Tafi, Buffal- 
maco, Urcagna; the succeeding ones will exhibit those of Gaz- 
zoli, Ghirlandajo, Fusole, Phiberti ; and the last those of Mas- 
saccio, Signorelli, Perugino, L. da Vinci, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the most celebrated of his pu- 
pils. Each part will contain twelve plates, in small folio. 
HunGary.—The Archduke Palatine has published the plan 
of the intended National Museum of Hungary. This esta- 
blishment will be composed of a library, a cabinet of medals, 
a cabinet of antiquities and curiosities, a collection of ancient 
armour, a cabinet of natural history, and a pantheon, containing 
busts and portraits of the most celebrated Hungarians; and 
lastly, a place destined for the exhibtion of the productions of 
national industry. This Museum is to be established at Pest. 
SwEepEN.—M. Aurivilius has printed a concise account of 
the Greek and Latin manuscripts, in the Library of Upsal. 
The former are sixteen in number, among which are nine of 
the New Testament, and of the Alexandrian translation of the 
old. Among the Latin manuscripts, the author mentions the 
ten first books of Livy, and a complete Horace. The first 
appears to be of the tenth, or eleventh century. Several cata- 
logues of the Library of Upsal have already been published ; 
such as that of the books and manuscripts, given by the High 
Chancellor Lagardie, to the academy : (folio, Stockholm, 1672 ;) 
that of the Arabick, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, given in 
1705, by J. G. Sparrenfeld, (quarto, Upsal, 1806 ;) and that of 
ninety-three Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabick manu- 


scripts, sent to the Library by J. J. Bioernstael, (8vo. Stock- 
holm, 1785). 
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C A’FALOGUE, 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FORK APRIL, 1810. 


Sant bona, sunt quaedam, mediocria sunt mala plura. Mart. 


NEW WORKS. 


* Memoirs. of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. I. 
part. k. . 

“Kemarks upon an anonymous letter, styled, “The Duty of a Christian 
in a trying situation ;” addressed to the author of a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Mediator’s Kingdom, not of this world,” &e —** Be not overcome 
with evil, but overcome evil with good.”—Rom. xii.21. New York ; 
Williams and Whiting. 

*A Sermon delivered in the Roman Catholick Church, New York, on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 25th. 1810. By the Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick. 
New York ; Williams and Whiting. 

Christian Monitor, No. 13. Boston; Munroe and Francis. 

An Inaugural Dissertation on the disease termed Petechiae, or, 
Spotted Fever ; submitted to the examining committee of the Medical 
Society of Conneetteut, for the county of Hartford ; by Nathan Strong, 
jun. of Hartford. Peter B. Gleason. pp. 52. 8vo. 

* A Sermon preached in Boston, April 5, 1810, the day of the Publick 
Fast; by Witham Ellery Channing, pastor of the church in Federal 
Street. Bosten ; John Eliot, jun. 

* Review of “the New Testament, in an improved version, upon the 
hasis of Archbishop Newcome’s translation ;” including a review of 
Griesbach’s edition of the Greek Festament; with remarks upon the 
various eclitions and versions of the New Testament, and an inquiry into 
the propriety of a new translation, from the Eclectic Review. Boston ; 
W. Wells. 

* Vol. kL of a General History of the United States of America ; from 
the discovery in 1492, to 1792: or, Sketches of the Divine Agency, in 
their settlement, growth, and protection ; and especially in the late 
memorable Revolution, in three volumes, exhibiting a general view of 
the principal events, from the discovery of North America, to the year 
1765. By Benjamin Trumbull, D.D. Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and 
Co. pp. 441. 8vo. i 

* A Sermon preached at Trinity Church, April 6, 1810, being the day 
of Publick Fast. by J.S. J. Gardiner, A. M. rector. Boston ; Munroe 
and Prancis. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the District Court of Seuth Carolina, 
By the Hon. Thomas Bee, Judge of that court. To which is added,, an 
Appendix, containing Decisions of the Admiralty Court ef Pennsylva- 
nia; by the late Francis Hopkinson, Esq. and Cases determined in other 
districts of the United States. Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

* An Inaugural Oration, delivered Feb. 24, 1810. By Henry Davis, 
A.M. President of the Middlebury College. Published by the request 
of the corporation. Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 







*Such books, pamphlets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Bos- 
ton Athenacuin, 
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* The American Law Journal and Miscellaneous Repertory. By John 
“e Hall, Esq. of Baltimore. No. 8. Vol.2. Baltimore ; P. H. Nicklin 
and Co. : 

_ Carlton’s Compendium, or Practical Arithmetick. Applied to the 
Federal Currencies. Designed for the use of schools in the United 
States. Containing what is necessary for the merchant, the mechanick, 
the mariner, and the farmer. With a brief but plain explanation of all 
the necessary rules ; and a sufficient number and variety of examples in 
each to exercise a scholar. Compiled at the request of the associated 
instructers of youth in Boston. By Osgood Carlton, Esq. teacher of 
mathematicks. Boston ; Thomas Wells. 


* Bibliotheque Portative ; or, Klegant French Extracts, No.3. Bos- 
ton. : 
* A Sermon delivered at Trinity Church, March 25, 1810, on the de- 
cease of Dr. James Lloyd. By J. S. J. Gardiner, rector. Boston ; Mun- 
roe and Francis. 
Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercise, and Manoeuvres of the 
French Infantry, issued August 1, 1791 ; and the Manoeuvres acdded, 
which have been since adopted bythe Kmperour Napoleon. Also, the 
Manoeuvres of the Field Artillery with Infantry. By Col. lrenee Ame- 
lot de Lacroix, Late Chief of Brigade in the Vieni service. In three 


volumes ; the third volume consisting of plates. Boston ; T. B. Wait 
and Co. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


* Hume’s History of England. Vol. HI. Boston; Wm. M‘Ilhenny. 

* The British Essayists, Vol. II. 12mo. New York. 

* The Lloquence of the British Senate ; being a selection of the best 
speeches of the most distinguished English, Irish and Scotch parliamen- 
tary speakers, from the beginning of the reign of Charles I. to the pre- 
semt. time ; with Notes, biographical, critical and explanatory, By 
Wm. Hazlitt. 2vols.8vo. New York; Prior and Dunning. 

* Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, No. 39, for October, 1809. 
New York ; E. Sargeant. 

*The Dyer’s Assistant in the art of dying wool and woolen goods ; 
extracted from the philological and chemical works of the most eminent 
authors, Ferguson, Dufoy, Hellot, Geofirey, Colbert ; and that reputa- 
ble French dyer, Mons, de Juliene, translated from the French, with ad- 
ditions and practical experiments, by James Haigh, late silk and muslin 
dyer, Leeds. Also, an Kssay on Combustion, with a view of Dyeing 
and printing, wherein the phlogistick and antiphlogistick hypotheses are 
proved erroneous, by Mrs. Fuhame. Boston ; James W. Burditt and Co. 

William Tell; or Swisserland delivered. By the Chevalier de Flo- 
rian, minister of the Royal Academy of Paris, Madrid, Florence, &c. &c. 
A posthumous work, to which is prefixed the Life of the Author. By 
Jauffret. Translated from the French by Wm. Hewiston, author of 
‘¢ The Blind Boy,” The fallen Minister, &c. Boston; Farrand, Mallory 
and Co. 

Washington, or Liberty Restored ; a poem, by Thomas Northmore, 
Esq. First American edition. Boston; J. Greenleaf. 

The Trial of Antichrist, otherwise the Man of Sin, for High Treason 
against the Son of God. Tried at the sessions of the house of truth, be- 
fore the Rt. Hon. Divine Revelation, Lord Chief Justice of his Majesty’s 
Court of Equity ; and the Hon. Justice Reason, of said Court ; and the 
Hon. Justice History, one of the Justices of his Majesty’s Court of In- 
formation. Taken in short handby a friend of St. Peter, Professor of 
Stenography, and author of Dialogues between St. Peter and his holiness 
the Pope of Rome, &e. Boston ; Lincoln and Edmands, 
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WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


Birch and Small, of Philadelphia, are preparing forthe press, the Bri- 
tish Cicero ; or, a selection of the most approved speeches in the En- 
glish Language ; arranged under three distinct heads, of popular, par- 
liamentary and judicial Oratory ; with historical illustrations ; to which 
is prefixed, an introduction to the study and practice of Eloquence. By. 
Thomas Browne, L L.D. author of Viridarium Poeticum, the Union 
Dictionary, &c. &c. 

John F. Watson, of Philadelphia, has in the press, to be published 
without delay, a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel John- 
son,L L.D. By James Boswell, Esq. 

Farrand, Mallory and Co. of Boston, have in the press and will publish 
in a few weeks, Klements of Elocution ; in which the principles of read- 
ing and speaking are investigated ; and such pauses, emphasis and in- 
flections of voice, as are suitable to every variety of sentence, and dis- 
tinctly pointed out and explained ; with directions for strengthening and 
modulating the voice, so as to render it varied, forcible and harmonious. 
To which is added, a complete system of the passions; shewing how 
they affect the countenance, tone of voice, and gestures of the body, ex- 
emplified by a copious selection of the most striking passages of Shakes. 
peare. The whole illustrated by copperplates, explaining the nature of 
accent, emphasis, inflection and cadence. By John Walker, author of 
a Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. propose to publish by subscription, 
Henry Blackstone’s Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, from Easter Term, 
28 George 3. 1788, to Hil. Term, 36 George 3. 1796 inclusive. First 
American from the third English edition. 

To render the work more useful to the American lawyer, it will be 
accompanied with notes of reterence to the subsequent Reports of Eng- 
lish Law, and the principal adjudications of the several United States. 

J. Kingston, Baltimore, has in the press, and will be published in all 
this month, in an elegant pocket volume, ‘The American and European 
Biographical Dictionary, containing many of the most important charac- 
ters that have lived and that do live in this or any other country. “ The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

Also in the press, and will be published without delay, 

The substance of Brookes’ Fool of Quality ; or, the celebrated History 
of Henry Earl of Moreland, verbatim from the third London edition of 
this valuable work, collated and revised by a learned divine of the church 
of England ; in two handsome vols.12mo. Price in boards to subscri- 
bers, one dollar a volume. | 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. propose to publish by subscription, 
The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek. With preliminary dis- 
sertations, and notes critical and explanatory. By George Campbell, 


D. D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, principal of the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. In 4 vols. 





